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from Windrow 


You can cut down ex- 
pense handling hay. You 
can bale it when it has the 
highest feeding value, make 
better bales, and get more 
profit from your hay crop 
by using the 

John Deere-Dain 
Junior Motor Press 


The John Deere-Dain Junior 
is exactly the right size outfit 
for baling direct from windrow. 
It makes 14 x 18-inch bales— 
1 to 2 tons per hour. 


Press can be driven by portable en- 
gine or light tractor, or engine can be 
mounted on press. Sliding engine base 
makes a clutch entirely unnecessary— 
you can start the engine light and grad- 
ually tighten the belt by means of a 
crank screw to start the press. Eccen- 
tric gears pe self-feed arm and plunger 
a powerful working stroke and quick re- 
turn, resulting in increased poe when 
needed, and more time to fill the hop 

The bopper ee 





for the next stroke. 

sloping sides, ae it easy to feed. 
Distinctive motion of the tucker makes 
well-formed bales. Sold by John Deere 
dealers. 


FREE BOOKLETS describe the 
John Deere-Dain Junior Motor 
Press and the larger 16x18 and 
18x22 inch presses. Write toda 
Address John Deere, Moline, hip 
and ask for Booklets GC- 645 











LTE TRADE MARK OF GUALITY MAD 


FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








After 
50 30 Days 
oe Free Trial 











other like it. 










30 days’ free trial—then, if 

eatisfied, only $7.60 and a few 

easy pa nts AND the 

wonderful Beigium Melotte 
is YOURS. 


No Money Down! 


Catalog tells =: on 
Caution! V. S- Bul: 


shows that vibration of the 
bow! causes cream wastel 
The Melotte bow! is se(f-bal~ 
ancing. Positively cannot get 
vot of balance therefore can- 
not vibrate. Can't remix 
cream with milk. The Melotte 
has won 264 Grand and In- 
ternational Prizes. 


Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
alo containing fu full description 


thie wonder falas Sfaiotte, 


= the story of M 

ite inventor 7 any rep- 
erstor until +y! Save found out all 
you can about the Melotte and de- 
taille of our 16 i+ hich 
ts infinitely stronger ~— ary *ep- 
grate or guarerites TODA 


theMelotteSepar 
243 W. 29th Street, Dept. A 


10 


Set of In-5 
struments 


Kill and remove hog worms in 24 hours. 
J.C. Worm Capsules cheapest and easy to 
give. Guaranteed quick, safe, sure. Half million 
sold. Used and recomm ended everywhere. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money returned. Order 
teday. 100 Capsules, set instruments, $4.65 
postpaid. Extra capsules, prepaid: 25, $1.25; 50, 
$2.40; 100, $3.65; 500, $16.00; 1000, $29.00. 
Send check or will ship C. O. D. 
J.C. LSVESTOCE. REMEDY Co. 

U.S. Yar Dept.212 Chicago, Il. 





Runs so ein 


bow! spins £5 min- 
utes after you stop 
cranking unless you 
apply brake. No 
other eeparator hes 
or needs a brake 
Bow! chamber is 
porcelain lined. 


- Baboon, U.S.Mgx. 
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Buy your roofing 
direct from us 


Save yourself 20% to 20% on 
cor ated roofing and aiding. 

pot only sell cheaper, but fu gale 
heavier steel than ordinary and fig- 
are measurement after corruge- 
tion, which means 10 per cont to 15 
per cent more roofing per square. 





CORRUGATED 







WHOLESALE 









Send for sample of hesvy gauged steel used 

and fer low price per square. We can make 

mmmediate from large stock, 

, oS senate one widths. We also 

forni see re lor farm building work. 
WRIT TODAY. 

212 S.W. Sth.St, Des Moines, 
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nee HOG Danish farmers have 
GAINS developed a type of hog 
that see * able to put on pork at a small- 


er expenditure of feed than the ordinary 
American hog. In the article on page 3 
Dr. Tage Ellinger tells of the breeding 


system that has brought about this result. 


THE ee We are just going thru 

BOO one of the biggest pe- 
riods of building activity that the United 
States has seen. What is the signifi- 
cance of the building boom to the live 
stock and the grain farmer? The editorial 


on page 5 discusses the question. 
PRODUCTION What is it going to cost 

cosTS to raise a bushel of corn 
on middle western farms this year? In 
the article on page 6 H. A. Wallace makes 
an estimate as to corn production costs 
in different parts of the corn belt for this 
feason 


GETTING MORE A good many farms in 

LIMESTONE the middle west are 
underlaid with limestone and still have 
difficulty in getting stands of clover and 
ilfalfa because of acid soil. Digging the 
limestone out and putting it back on top 
is a practical proposition, if the methods 
outlined by H. W. Weaner in the article 
on page 7 are followed. 


WHEN TO SELL 
sows 
Trend of the 


basis for deciding on the 
brood sows this summer. 


The 
5 on “The 

Packing Sow Market” 
best time 


editorial on page 
Seasonal 
gives a 
to ship 


TRIALS OF THE Better buy deeded 
HOMESTEADER land instead of trying 
to persuade Uncle Sam to give you a 
homestead, is the advice of Karl G. Cal- 


len, who tells on page 7 why homestead- 
ing in these days is likely to be a losing 
proposition. 


LABOR AND THE Will the farmer and 

FARMER labor ever combine 
forces? If they do, what requirements 
will each have to meet? The editorial 
on page 4 discusses the question. 


THE NEXT 
see UE 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
for June will appear in next 
week issue. The winners in the prize 
essay “content will be announced and the 
first prize winning essays will be pub- 
lished. An article by H. A. Wallace 
“Hog Profits and Losses” will be the 
of the issue. Another article will tell 
of the operations of a threshing ring in 
Marshall county, lowa. “What Kind of 
Organization Do We Need?” takes up the 
tion of the relative importance in the 
farm field of the general farm organiza- 
tion and the commodity marketing 
ciation 
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INDIVI DUAL 
THRESHING 
Insures Your Profits 


Thresh your grain at your own convenience 


and when the grain is ready. Do away with LaPorte, City, Toms. 
loss from grain wasting in the field. Save Py BB. the 
hauling coal and cooking for a big crew. Fordson ‘Trastor thle, fall 
Farmers in every grain growing section testify Wood gh - BT 9 
Brothers 21x36 Steel INDIVIDUAL is the lightest pow, 





running, cleanest threshing, simplest, most efficient 
separator in their neighborhoods. Any farmer can o 
erate it. A few minutes to belt it up and you're ready 
to thresh. 


Our 21x36 Steel INDIVIDUAL is of the same ee ; 
oie bary coerce Heo 50 yas ofc in lt 
F. O. B. Des Moines, same low price as last year, with latest eight men, be a full 
122 imprest eter pare ented | SEtnea"Zs00 bas 

Wood Brothers Thresher Co. timothy, “wheat, an Lok: 
doing a . of sep- 





Dept. 105 
Des Moines, lowa 





Standard Equipment for 
the Fordson Tractor and 
guaranteed to operate 
on Fordson power. 





7 Wood 
Bros. 21x36 Steel Individual 
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MULE-HIDE 
‘WOT A KICK | 

(NA MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 
SHINGLES 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Not a Kick ina Million Feet” 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HOGS THAT FATTEN ON LITTLE FEED 


The average 


view, the Danes have developed a unique sys- 
tem of testing. The breeders send lots of four 
pigs, farrowed by sows whose breeding qual- 
ities they want investigated, to one of the 
three swine experiment stations. Here the 
pigs are grown from an age of about two 
months until they are about 200 days old and 
weigh about 200 pounds each. During this 
time careful records are kept as to food con- 
sumption and growth. 

The feed given to the animals consists of 
grain (one-half corn and one-half barley) and 
skim-milk. A food unit, in terms of which the 
amount of feed consumed is expressed, 
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Danish Hogs Beat American Records in Gains Per Pound of Feed 
N 1922, the United States shipped 246 mil- By Tage Ellinger 

| lion pounds of bacon to England. At the 
: same time, Denmark shipped 236 million The fertility of the Danish pigs is remark- 
pounds, 10 million pounds less. In return, this able. A considerable disturbance was created 

quntry received approximately $55,000,000 in Denmark last year when the average num- 

and Denmark about $75,000,000, $20,000,000 ber of pigs raised per litter, all of the breed- 
more. Expressed in terms of live hogs, the ad- ing centers included, was found to be only 
vantage enjoyed by Danish farmers may be 8 for the native breed and 8.1 for the York- 
demonstrated by the fact that during the week shires. All of the sows farrow twice a year 
ending May 5, the top price paid for hogs at in Denmark, and the native breed averages 
) Chicago was $8.40 per hundred, while on May 5, even nine litters in four years. 
| the Danish co-operative packing houses paid number of pigs born per litter last year was 
3 $15 per hundred for light fattened hogs at the 10.6 for the native breed and 10.4 for the York- 
point of shipment. shires. Both births and number of pigs raised 

With these figures in mind, it seems wise to last year were much lower than ordinarily, 








consider what means the Danes have, to pro- 
duce a product valued so much higher on the 
English market. In fact, this difference in 
price received for the produet is the one fae- 
tor that makes possible export of bacon from 
Denmark and an actige competition with 
America. The Danes must import all the 
corn, used in feeding, from this country or 
from the Argentine, and corn constitutes 
more than half of the grain used for grow- 
ing swine in Denmark, the rest being barley. 

Since the system of breeding used in Den- 
mark has contributed to the progress and 
success of the bacon export business more 
than any other factor, a brief discussion of 
their methods may prove of interest to the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Disregard for Fancy Points 


A peculiarity in Danish live stock breed- 
ing is its comparative disregard for faney 
points and its strong adherence to the type 
at any time bringing the highest revenue. In 
fact, the pure-bred live stock business as 
known in this country and Great Britain 
exists only on a very moderate and secondary 
sale. Danish hogs would not score especially 
high at an International show, nevertheless 
& high valuation is placed on them at the 
commercial markets, where they bring their 
owner more money as return on his invest- 
Ment than about any other type of hogs will 
bring. 

The spirit of co-operation, which has de- 
Veloped to such an all-important extent among 
the Danish farmers, has brought about the 
breeding of swine in such a way as to unite 
all of the breeding herds in one big breeding 
établishment under the supervision of the 
slate, thru its swine expert, P. A. Morke- 
breg, and his staff of assistants, in co-opera- 
tion with officials from the packing houses. 

All the best material of breeding stock is 
kept in 183 approved breeding centers (This 
Would mean about seven breeding centers per 
founty in lowa.—Editor.), which are each un- 
der the direct supervision of a regional com- 
mittee. This committee must approve each 
atimal used for breeding and controls the 
Sanitary conditions of the herds. 

8 two breeds of swine exist in Denmark, 
the Danish native breed and the Yorkshires, 
from which two breeds the market pigs are 
Wually produced by crossing, there are breed- 
Ng centers for both, 151 for the natives and 

for the Yorkshires. 

The owners of the centers have to keep care- 
"records on a standard form, and from these 
the fertility of the breeding animals and the 
sine” of the pigs can very readily be ascer- 
‘ e q 





and occasioned much discussion as to remedies. 








BREEDING FOR UTILITY 


Why is it that the Danes have been able to 
develop hogs that will make 100 pounds of 
gain in the dry lot on 360 pounds of 
feed? Experiments in this country carried 
on along the same line show that the hogs fed 
here in dry lot take about 420 pounds of feed 
to produce the same gains. The answer, says 
Dr. Tage Ellinger, in the accompanying ar- 
ticle, is that the Danes breed for cheap gains 
and quality of meat, and pay no attention 
to show standards, 

Dr. Ellinger, now with the Armour Live 
Stock Bureau, is a graduate of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural and Veterinary College of Copen- 
hagen. He knows the pork production situa- 
tion in Denmark. During his residence in this 
country, he has visited the principal live stock 
sections of the United States, in addition to 
taking further studies in his special field at 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard and the University 
of Illinois. This article suggests very strongly 
that registers of merit based on producing 
ability ought to be established for sows just 
as they are for dairy cattle. 











However, in suceessful centers higher averages 
than these are quite common. 

There are two factors besides fertility which 
are essential to the economy of hog raising in 
Denmark. One of these is the amount of feed 
that is necessary to put a certain amount of 
pork on the animal. It is evident that it makes 
all the difference in the world in the ultimate 
profit if three and one-half, four and one-half 
or even five and one-half pounds of grain are 
required for each pound of gain. The second 
important point is the quality of the careass, 
which determines the price obtained per pound 
at the packing house. 

To furnish a guide in selecting the right kind 
of breeding stock from an economic point of 


is equal to one pound of grain or six pounds 
of skim-milk. 

When the pigs are killed in the packing 
house, the carcasses are carefully scored by 
a committee consisting of a representative 
for the experiment station and usually two 
packing house officials. 

From the published records, the breeder 
can see which are the strong points and whieh 
are the weak ones in the breeding qualities 
of his sows, and he can subsequently make 
efforts to remedy the weak points displayed 
in the tests. Moreover, these tests offer valu- 
able information to those who are going to 
purchase breeding stock. Just as the dairy- 
man in this country will not buy a bull if 
it is not of a tested, high-producing family, 
so the Danish swine breeder will not buy 
a boar without first studying the economic 
qualities of the family as displayed in the 
tests 

The Danish farmer has been very ‘quick 
in appreciating the value of the progeny 
tests as being superior to any other method 
of guidance for breeding practice, and his 
results by the use of these methods are con- 
siderable. The three swine experiment sta- 
tions have been run from 1907 with only 
an interruption due to food shortage during 
the war. The following table demonstrates 
some of the improvements that have been 
realized during this period of time: 


Native Breed 
1907-12. 1912-17, 1921. 
Average gain in 10 days 
IRE) secinirrsiateiasekes 12 125 1238 
Pounds of food units 
per pound of gain...... 4.00 3.72 3.62 
Per cent of live weight 
suitable for Wiltshire 


NUNIT ~ scciditetetiiciealetobnataxies 57.35 59.6 59.9 
Yorkshires 
Average gain in 10 days 
ee ene 110 612.5 128 


Pounds of food units 
per pound of gain...... 
Per cent of live weight 
suitable for Wiltshire 
CE: uitccsintmdindinn 59.7 61.3 62.1 


1.06 3.66 3.68 


There are no doubt some features in the 
Danish breeding system which do not appeal to 
the American swine producer, who is so fond 
of his individuality and his supreme right to 
manage his own affairs. On the other hand, 
he would do well in considering means to im- 
prove the fertility, the economy of gain and 
the quality of his own hogs. If not, they will 
have little chance to meet the competition of the 
Danes on the English market. 
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WILL LABOR HELP THE FARMER? 


THE one why 


rage only 30 to 40 per cent above pre- 


farm product prices 


reason 


war. whereas wages are twice the pre-war, is 
surplus of farm produets to be 


that there is ; 
sold on whereas labor, 


the E 
because of immigration restrictions and tariffs, 


The farmer is on 


ire pean market 





3s shelters d 


from Enrope. 


+he international market, whereas labor is off 
the international market. 

Ix labor willing to see the farmer advance 
the price of his products to the same level as 
wages. even tho it involves taking himself off 


the European market by reducing his produe- 


tion of wheat. corn and pork? Many of the 

en wh e been most active in trying to 
weld a politieal alliance between farmers and 
laborers, have held up their hands in horror at 


‘effort to control production 


part of the farmer, altho they have 


on the 
spoken enthusiastically about coal strikes and 
lread strikes. These men have been as earn- 
st in their fighting of ‘‘controlled produetion”’ 
en the part of the farmer as have the bie bank- 
ers in the east. TI sole effort has been to 
wont © the farmers continually that the 
low price tor farm products is the result of 
exploitation by big business. They don’t like 
the idea of any campaign to control production 
on the rt he farmer because, in the first 
place. it makes the farmers think less about the 
Nn) istices committed by big business, and, in 
the second place, because such a campaign, 
if snecessful. might reduee the huving power of 
¢he laboring man’s dollar in terms of food. 
We sincerely trust that the day will come 
when the farmer and the laboring man will be 


. . 
K’arm- 


two essential classes. 


able to co-operate In an economie way. 


ers and laborers are the 
ly the machinery thru which 


qJanitalism is mere 


These TW 


productive forces find their expres- 


{sion at the present time. Unfortunately, for 
gene time heing, the men who are cultivating 
it oth laborers and farmers seem to be interested 


polities, and they 


find that the best 
way TO accomplish their political ends is to hold 


solely 


both farmers and laborers, the sins of 
big business. 

The fundamental problem at the present time 
is to take farm produets off the international 
market and raise them to a price as far above 
Will the 
If not. there 
jis no use talking about a farmer and laborer 
alliance as long as present conditions continue. 
If such an alliance ever does materialize, it 


up t 


pre-war as wages are above pre-war. 


leaders of organized labor help? 


will indicate that both farm leaders and labor 
leaders are willing to think about the funda- 
mentals of our civil‘zation, that they are states- 
men in the broadest sense of the term, and that 
both classes are educated so that they are im- 
bued with a national co-operative ideal instead 
of profit, as the motive in everything they do. 





KEENER DANISH COMPETITION IN 
BRITISH HOG MARKET 


\ E ARE informed by a man who keeps in 

close touch with the export trade for one 
of the larger packers that the Danes are now 
slaughtering at the rate of 57,000 hogs a week, 
which is slightly more than they normally 
slanghtered before the war. Furthermore, it 
is said that the Danes are laying plans to in- 
crease their hog production to the point where 
they can slaughter 100,000 hogs weekly. Com- 
petition between the Americans and Danish 
for the British hog market is keener now than 
it has been at any time in recent years. As a 
result, prices on the British market have been 
weakening steadily. 

During the next vear, both the United States 
and Denmark will export exceptionally large 
quantities of pork products to England, but it 
will be at a price which will net a loss both to 
the Americans and to the Danes. 
ducers of both countries will probably learn 
their lesson, with the result that by 1925, Eng-, 
have to pay again a fair 
price for her pork products. 


The hog pro- 


land will probably 





DOES THE EASTERN SEABOARD PRE- 
FER ARGENTINA TO- IOWA? 
SAAC GRINFELD, 

Annalist, 
turing centers should buy an ever increasing 
proportion of their food from Argentina and 


Ph.D., writing for the 


argues that the eastern manntae- 


a decreasing proportion from the farmers of the 
middle Dr. Grinfeld that the 
United States should become a ¢reat manufae- 


west. believes 


turing nation like Eneland and like Eneland, 
under the necessity of exporting huge quanti- 
ties of manufactured produce abroad and re- 
ceiving therefor food from such raw new coun- 
tries as Argentina, Australia, et al. We quote 
as follows: 

There is every indication that the United States 
will hereafter be forced by economic circumstances 
to devote more attention to manufacture and 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Increased pro- 


less 


duction in the latter yields diminishing returns, as 
extensive cultivation becomes less profitable due 
to the constantly rising land values, and the ex- 


haustion of the soil and the increase of population; 
and thus the cost of production of agricultural and 
rastoral products in the United States will 
sarily be much higher than in younger and less pop- 


neces- 


wiated countries such as the Argentine Republic. . 
A conclusive proof that agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits are not, in fact, capable of withstanding 


even now, is afforded by the 
great clamor of agricultural communities for 
tariff protection. The protective tariff on 
agricultural and pastoral products is a direct con- 
sequence of the war, and must be regarded as a 
temporary expedient to be maintained only during 
a short period of readjustment. The lower- 
ing of the cost of living obtainable by a reduction 
of the prices of agricultural and pastoral products, 
to prevent the further increase of wages, on the one 
hand, and the redittion of the cost of manufactur- 
ing production thru cheaper raw materials in order 


competition 
the 


foreign 


to maintain lower prices of manufactured goods, on 
the other hand, will become more and more the 
great desiderata in the United States, eliminating 


eventually the protective tariff; and thus the Amer- 
ican market for Argentine meat, hides, wool, wheat, 
linseed, quebracho extract, ete., will be opened to 
mutual advantage. On the other hand, the Argen- 
tine market will, under the circumstances, present 
much wider opportunities for American manufac- 
tured goods. There will be, accordingly, a solid 
basis for a substantial development of business in- 
tercourses between the two countries, Argentina 
supplying the United States with increasing quan- 
tities of raw material and foodstuffs and the United 
States, in turn, furnishing Argentina with manufae- 
tured and partially manufactured products on a 
constantly growing scale. 


Here we have the philosophy of many of the 
eastern industrialists ‘presented in -very con- 
crete form. 
eastern seaboard lies on the water, that the 
vreat manufacturing cities of the Atlantic coast 


states must be fed eventually largely by foreign | 


food. And to this end nearly all of the eastern. 
ers are working continuously to bring about a 
day when the tariff can be taken off of Amer. 
ican farm products. Of course it is true that at 
the present time the tariff on such produets ag 
wheat, corn, and pork, of which we are export. 
ing huge quantities, does little if any good, 
However, this tariff certainly does no harm to 
our farmers and if they can continue to hold 
onto it ten or fifteen years from now, it will 
nndoubtedly furnish a very real measure of 
protection. 

We believe that it is sound fundamental pol- 
icy for the great cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
to depend on the middle west for their food’ 
rather than 10 go across the water. Eventually 
it may be possible for them to buy their food 
ten or fifteen per cent cheaper from such coun. 
tries as Argentina and Australia, but the perils 
incurred by this kind of trade are so great that 






They think that the future of the | 








thinkine folks will wish to discourage it.  Thig 
kind of trade means bitter trade warfare with 
Eneland and Germany ; the sources of interna. 
“tional friction are greatly increased, and in case 
of a large war anywhere in the world, our At- 
lantic seaboard cities may ¢o hunery as a result 
of being unable to reach their foreign sourees 
of food supply. The safe thing is to expand our 
industries in the United States only as we have 
an agricultural base for such expansion inside 
of the United States. 

The argument of Dr. Grinfeld will be ex« 
pressed with greater and greater vigor every 
It will come to the 
time the tariff is 


vear in the eastern states. 
front especially the next 
revised, 








LOOKS VS. ACTION 
"THE old proverb— ‘Pretty is, as pretty 


does’’—does not vet seem to have reached 


the teaching staffs of all of our agricultural col 
leges. Many of these colleges still require their 
students to spend hundreds of hours in the 
judging of corn and live stock. The result is 
that hundreds of the graduates of our agricul 
tural colleges think they can tell the breeding 
value of an ear of corn or of an animal merely 
by looking at it. 

The Danes are wiser than we in this respect. 
Their hogs would never place inside the money 
They have not been 
for looks but Back in 1907 
when the Danes first started earnestly at work 
‘on this matter of breeding hogs for productive 
power, they found that it required 400 pounds 
of vrain to produce a hundred pounds of gail. 
Today, as a result of breeding definitely for 4 
type of hoes which will use grain more econom- 
hundred 
They 
have also succeeded in increasing the percent 
ave of Wiltshire sides as determined by slaugh- 
ter tests from 57 per cent to 59 per cent. Allof 
this improvement has been done not by looking 
at animals in a judging ring, but by submitting 
them to tests definitely determining their abil- 
ity to do certain things. This has kept the 
Danes from being led astray by the ‘deceitful 
ness of the eye.’ 

We have reached the point in the Uniged 
States where we can not afford the luxury 
beauty in either corn or live stock if there is 4 
less beautiful kind which will produce moze 
Our agricultural colleges have encouraged 10 


at our great swine shows. 


bred for action. 


ically, they are able to produce a 
pounds of pork for 360 pounds of grain. 








high a percentage of the graduates to live 2 
the realm of phantasy. ~ It is time they wer 
getting down to fundamentals in their teach- 
ing both of agricultural production and agt 
cultural economics, 
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THE BUILDING BOOM 


NE of the fundamental causes of the wave- 

like periods of prosperity and depression 
jn the United States is that building boom and 
building stagnation follow each other. The 
chart illustrates the situation as it has existed 
since 1903. As a result of building activity in 
1903 and 1904, a hunger for new buildings was 
created, and as a result there was an unusual 
amount of building during 1905, 1906 and early 
1907. And then labor and materials got so 
high, at a time when the hunger for new build- 
ings was so nearly appeased, that the building 
stagnation of 1907 and early 1908 was almost 
inevitable. 

During 1917 and 1918, as a result of the war, 
there was scarcely any new building. An ef- 
fort to remedy this was started during 1919, 
but before it had gone very far wages and 
building materials increased to a point where 
it became evident that any new building would 
cost twice what it did before the war. And 
then the financial powers stepped in and 
brought on the deflation whieh resulted in the 
building stagnation of 1920 and early 1921. 


1908, during the building depression, hogs were 
selling on an unprofitable basis. Again in 
1909 and 1910, hogs were very profitable. Dur- 
ing 1913 and 1914, hogs were profitable in 
spite of the small amount of building, but this 
was because there was a shortage of hogs as a 
result of cholera, and this shortage in the sup- 
ply enabled farmers to sell their hogs to good 
advantage even tho the demand from laboring 
men in the cities was poor. By 1915, however, 
the supply of hogs had increased sufficiently 
so that the unemployment of labor had its nor- 
mal effeet on hog prices. 

During the war years of 1917 and 1918, the 
building figures did not mean anything as to 
the employment of labor at high wages, for the 
reason that the war emergency was then on and 
labor was fully employed even tho there was 
very little building. We have now reached the 
time again, however, when building operations 
tell a lot about the purchasing power of labor. 
During the past year, largely as a result of the 
building boom, labor has been in the market 
for much larger quantities of meat than usual. 
Unfortunately, at the present time the execeed- 
ingly large corn surpluses of recent years have 
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Bote that the unusual building activity of late 1922 and early 1923 


uum caused by the war. However, 


During 1922 and so far in 1923, we have had 
one of the greatest periods of building activity 
which the United States has ever seen. But in 
spite of this great activity, the volume of build- 
ing so far in prospect is only about one-third 
enough to fill the great building vacuum cre- 
ated during the period from 1917 to 1921. Even 
tho there is still a great need for new buildings, 
there is every prospect that the present build- 
ing boom will soon be brought to a elose in the 
as the boom of 1919-20. Wages and 
buildin materials have again increased until it 
did before the 


same way 


how costs twice as much as it 
war to build. The financial people are watch- 
ing the matter close lv, and will inevitably come 
to the conclusion that about enough new build- 
ing has been done at present high cost levels. 
Tn all probability, the building boom of 1922-23 
is drawine toward a close. 

The building eyele chart means a lot to the 
live stock farmer. It tells him with a fair de- 
free of accuracy when labor is fully employed 
a high waves, or, in other words, when there is 

4 strong city demand for meat. <A_ building 
chart tells a lot about the nature of the demand 
for meat, altho it says nothing about the supply. 
As we 20 back over the years, we‘note that in 
1905, 1906 and early 1907, hogs were on a de- 
In late 1907 and early 





has not been sufficient to fill the vac- 


building labor and materials are now so high that the present 
boom seems to be 


nearly over 
been transformed into a large hog surplus which 
than labor can absorb at profitable 
prices to the farmer, even tho labor is fully em- 
ploved at high wages. 

Looking into the future, we find that there is 

probability that some time in 1924 we 

slide down again into a period of building 
stagnation accompanied by unemployment of 
labor. This will mean temporarily a much 
poorer demand for from the cities than 
has been the case during the past year. We 
do not anticipate, however, that this next period 
of building depression will last so very long. 
It will probably last only long enough to bring 
and building materials down to a more 
reasonable basis. Building activity will then 
for the reason that there is still a 
great buildings as a result of the 
subnormal building from 1917 to 1921. 

While building activity means a lot to the 
iive stock man, it does not have such an imme- 
diate effect on the grain farmer. In 1905 and 
1906, corn prices were low in spite of the high 
wages in the cities, whereas in 1907 and 1908, 
corn prices were high even tho city wages were 
low. We would not be at all surprised, there- 
fore, to see corn prices relatively high in 1924, 
even tho there is a building depression at that 
time and a poor demand for meat. 
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A BOOK WORTH OWNING 


HE publication of Herman Steen’s ‘‘Co- 
operative Marketing’’ by the book depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is noteworthy for two reasons. In the 
first place, the book is a very admirable study 
of the workings of co-operation in the market- 
ing of farm crops in one hundred of the largest 
associations in the United States and Canada. 
(An extended review of the book will be found 
on page 10 of this issue.) In the second place, 
it marks an attempt to present to the farmer a 
book written expressly from the farm point of 
view on an important farm problem, and priced 
low enough to make its purchase easy. The 
book contains over 300 pages, is well printed 
and bound, and vet sells for only one dollar. 
Both Mr. Steen and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation are to be congratulated on the 
publication of the book. We recommend its 
purchase to those of our readers who want an 
up-to-date report of the of the eo- 
operative marketing movement in the United 
States. If our they may 
send their orders for the book to us. Address 
the order, accompanied by check or money or- 
der, to the Book Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, 
THE SEASONAL TREND OF THE PACK- 
ING SOW MARKET 
N IOWA reader writes that he is feeding 
some brood sows, and wishes to know about 
when would be the best time to market them. 
Tt is a matter of history that packing sows 
ordinarily reach their very lowest point of the 
summer during May and early June. As a rule 
they seem to strengthen about 30 cents a hun- 
dred in late June and early July. Then they 
weaken again by about 20 cents a hundred dur- 
ing late July and August. Again there is a 
slight strengthening during the last week in 
August and September. After the first week in 
October, packing sows ordinarily decline quite 
rapidly, in sympathy with other hog prices. 
With corn at present prices, the probabilities 
rather favor marketing somewhat more packing 
sows than usual during late June and early 
July. The idea should be to put just enough 
corn into them to make them moderately fat. 


progress 


subseribers eare to, 


fowa. 


CORN PRICES BENEFITING BY TARIFF 
U JNITE D STATES corn is temporraily off of 

the international market. For the time 
being, the price of corn on Towa farms is much 
greater than the Liverpool price less the cost 
of transportation and handling. 

If there were no tariff on corn at the present 
time, there would be large importations of 
Argentine Argentine now be 
laid down at Atlantie 
88 cents a bushel, whereas 
70 cents a bus 


eorn., corn can 


seaboard around 
lowa 


farms, the 


7 
corn at 
laid 
is around $1 a 


belt corn 1s 


with 


- on lowa cost 


down at the Atlantic seaboard 
bushel. It seems as tho our corn 
now selling 10 to 12 cents a bushel higher than 
it would if it were not for the tariff. To trans- 
port corn from Argentine farms to the Atlantie 
seaboard of the United States costs at the pres- 
tariff, 20 cents a 
lowa from lowa 
seaboard eosts about 28 


ent time, exclusive of about 
bushel. To 
farms to the 
cents a bushel. 

In years when they corn sur- 
plus and we must therefore compete directly 
with Argentina on the British market, our corn 
prices tend to be the Liverpool corn prices less 
the cost of transportation and handling, and in 
such a situation the tariff does us no good what- 
ever, but there are other times, such as the 
present, when we have.@ great surplus of hogs, 
when corn on corn belt farms sells decidedly 
above a parity with Liverpool. In a situation 
of this sort, the tariff becomes genuinely ef: 
fective. 


transport corn 


Atlantie 


have a great 
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THE COST OF A BUSHEL OF CORN 


1923 Estimate Is 63 Cents for the Land Owner: 76 for the Tenant 


N THE best corn sections of 


Iowa and central Illinois, where 


Bou H. A. Wallace 


horse labor at 15 cents an hour, or 
$6.30, making a total cost of $11.74 





gang plows are used and five- 
horse teams, an acre of corn re- 
quires about 16 hours of man !abor 
and 42 hours of horse ‘abor. This 
divides up roughly as follows: 
Plowing. two hours of man labor 
and ten hours of horse labor; disk- 
ing and harrowing, two hours of 
man labor and eight hours of horse 
labor ; planting, three-fourths of an 
hour of man labor and one and one- 
half hours of horse labor; cultivat- 
ing, five hours of man labor and 
ten hours of horse labor; husking 
from standing stalks, five hours of 
man labor and ten hours of horse 
labor; spreading manure, one and 





of corn this season. 
be 13 cents more. 

A bigger yield per acre is the greatest factor in cutting down 
High yielding varieties of corn and heavy appli- 
cations of manure can bring about a big change in the amount of 
When the farmer gets a 60-bushel yield in- 
stead of a 40-bushel yield, his cost per bushel drops to 45 cents for 
the land owner or to 54.5 cents for the share tenant. 

The accompanying article lists the different factors in the cost 
of production of corn as they exist in different sections of the 
corn belt. 


production cost. 


profit from an acre. 


BIG YIELD CUTS THE COST 


With a yield of forty bushels to the acre, it will cost the average 
farmer in the best section of the corn belt 62.8 cents to raise a bushel 
The production cost for the share tenant will 


How can this cost be reduced? 


an acre for man and horse labor, 
The machinery and miscellane. 
ous item charge amounts roughly 
to two per cent of the value of a 
gang plow plus the value of a corn 
cultivator plus the value of a 20. 
foot harrow. Before the war, thig 
amounted to about $2 an aere, dur. 
inv the war to about $4 an acre, 
und since the war to about $3.40. 
Adding in $3.40 to the $11.74, we 
ret $15.14 as the total cost to the 
share tenant of producing an acre 
of corn when single men are getting 
$51 a month and board, and when 
horses are eatine corn worth 70 
eents a bushel, oats worth 40 cents 
a bushel and hay worth $16 a ton. 








one-fourth hours of man labor and 
two and one-half hours of horse 
labor. In large parts of Nebraska where the 
land is very level and the fields are large, and 
where plowing and planting are done at the 
same time by means of the lister, an acre of corn 
requires only about fourteen hours of man labor 
and thirty-eight hours of horse labor. 


Costs Vary in Different Sections 


In Indiana, however, where the fields are 
smaller, and where the combination of heavy 
spring rains and a clay soil make plowmg and 
disking more difficult, an acre of corn bhusked 
from the standing stalks may require as much 
as twenty-four hours of man labor and fifty- 
eight hours of horse labor. In the eastern part 
of the corn belt, because of the smaller fields 
and smaller farms, they do not use gang plows 
and five-horse teams as generally as in the west- 
ern part of the corn belt. In their husking 
operations, also, they tend to cling to the old- 


fashioned husking peg instead of adopting the 
somewhat more speedy huskine hook. 

The cost to the share tenant of producing an 
aere of corn in the central part of the corn belt 
is the value of the man labor plus the cost of 
the horse labor plus the cost of the machinery. 
With single men getting $51 a month and board, 
it may be roughly figured that the cost of an 
hour of man labor is around 34 cents. The cost 
of an hour of horse labor is roughly equivalent 
to the vaine of one-tenth of a bushel of oats 
plus one-tenth of a bushel of corn plus five 
pounds of hay, or with corn at 70 cents a bush- 
el, oats at 40 cents a bushel and hay at $16 a 
ton, it may be said that. the cost of an hour of 
horse labor would be around 15 cents. With 
values as just stated, a share tenant in the cen- 
tral part of the corn belt would invest in his 
acre of corn about sixteen hours of man labor 
at 54 cents an hour, or $5.44, and 42 hours of 


In return for his investment of 
$15.14, the share tenant gets half*the corn crop, 
If the yield is 40 bushels an acre, as is custom. 
ary in the best parts of the corn belt where this 
method of renting is most commonly met with, 
the cost of producing a bushel of corn, so far ag 
the share tenant is concerned, is $15.14 divided 
by 20, or 75.7 cents. With a 30-bushel crop the 
eost to the share tenant would be $1.01 and 
with a 60-bushel crop, 50.5 cents a bushel. 


Large Yield Decreases Husking Charge 


This would be on the assumption that there 
is no more labor involved in the large crop than 
in the small crop. As a matter of fact, the husk- 
ing charge varies directly with the size of the 
crop, and taking this into account, the cost to 
the share tepant of a 30-bushel vield of corn 
would be only 97.5 cents instead of $1.01, and 
of the 60-bushel yield, 54.5 eents instead of 
50.5 cents. (Concluded on page 12) 


SOME POINTERS FOR HAY MAKING TIME 


Hay Cut at Full Bloom Stage Normally Has Highest Feeding Value 


EW farmers ever succeed in cutting and 
F putting up a hay crop strietly according 

to schedule. Rainy weathers interferes 
to some extent with hay-making each season. 
The later corn cultivations must often be got- 
ten out of the way before haying can be taken 
up. The weather factor and the competition 
in time and labor with other crops results on 
most farms in a policy of getting the hay har- 
vested whenever circumstances will permit, and 
much hay can not be eut and put up when it 
is in the best shape. Despite the complications 
which attend haying, it is worth while for 
farmers to try 


with respect to time of cutting and handling 


to approach ideal conditions 


methods, as nearly as they can. 
Ideal Time for Cutting Clover 


The ideal time to cut clover is when the 
erop is in full bloom and the first few heads 
are turning brown. Allowing a large por- 
tion of the heads to die before enuttine re- 
suits in losses of the principal food mutrients. 
At the Ilimois station. experiments comparing 
clover ent at the full-bloom stage with clover 
eut when one-half to two-thirds of the blos- 
soms had turned brown showed that the hay 
which was made at the more advanced stage 
had ten per cent Tess of ash, five per cent 
less OF protein and twenty per cent less of 
fat than the hay which was 
erop in full bloom 

The entting of clover in full bloom is. of 
course, very frequently hindered 1)\ ihe need 
of labor for corn cultivation and by rainy 
dune weather. In many cases, slightly riper 
clover which is put up under vood weather 
conditions will be superior to greener hay 
which has been exposed to rain. The more 
immature the clover is when cut, of course. 


from the 


the longer the time that is required to eure 
it properly. 

A field of timothy alone is best cut for 
hay when it is in full bloom or when the seeds 
are just beginning to form. 
staves the vield of feed nutrients per acre is 
the highest. If the plants are allowed to stand 
until the seed ripens, the percentage of di- 
cestible feed is lowered to a_ very 
extent. Extensive observations made at the 
Kansas experiment station show that the lare- 
est amount of digestible feed is 10 be found in 
timothy hay whieh is made while in full bloom. 
Hay which is cut when the seeds have formed 
is very nearly as valuable as that eat when 
in full bloom, but timothy which is ent at 
ether stages 
advanced in ripeness 

it is rather hard to determine just which 
is the most desirable time for cutting a mix- 
ture of clover and timothy, a common hay crop 
on the farms of the corn belt. If the mixture 
is composed of about equal parts of elover 
and timothy. the best plan probably will be 
to cut when the clover is passing out of bloom 
and the timothy is 


Use Side-Delivery Rake if Possible 


During these 


marked 


either more immature or more 


is not worth so much. 


comine into bloom. 


Clover or mixed hay which is im a fairly 
early stage of maturity can be mowed in the 
morning after the dew is off, allowed to wilt, 
then raked into windrows in the afternoon, 
using the possible. In 
eood drvine weather, the har will be ready 
to put inte the barn or stack by the afternoon 
of the next day. 

When the crop is leaving the full bloom 
: satisfactorily handled 
by mowing in the afternoon, turning with the 


tedder and then rakine with the side-delivery 


side-deliverv rake if 


stave, it can be very 





rake the next forenoon. By afternoon it 
should be xr ady to put up. The advantage 
of cutting in the afternoon is that the dew 
or rain whieh may come in the night will not 
damage the hay as much because the plants 
have not had time to become thoroly wilted. 
Mixed hay or timothy which is quite ripe can 
often be cut im the morning and put up in the 
afternoon. 

The side-delivery rake is an implement which 
no farmer should be without. © It rakes the 
hay mto lieht, loose windrows with the leaves 
of the plants on the inside and the stems on 
the outside of the windrow, thus putting the 
bay in the best possible position for curing 
properly, The leaves are protected from the 
sun but are exposed to the air currents and 
will cure evenly without becoming brittle. 


Hay Should Be Cured in Windrow 


Hay should always be eured in the wind- 
row in preference to the swath. The side- 
delivery rake has been found to be of value 
not only for putting the hay in windrows, 
but also for turnine over hay which has been 
rained upon. 

Production of the very finest quality of 
hay comes when the crop has been bunched 
or cocked soon after wilting. This practice, 
of course, Involves more labor, but in the case 
of alfalfa or a fine quality of clover hay, It 
is usually well worth the extra work necessary: 
In the ease of alfalfa. in a rainy section, It 
has been found profitable to cap the cocks. 
Observations made at the Wisconsin exper 
ment station have disclosed the fact that 4» 
falfa which was thus protected had a decid- 
edly higher content of bone and musele-build- 
ine materials and vitamines than alfalfa whi¢ 
was exposed to weathering. 
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66 HAT information have you on the cost 
V V of producing ground limestone on the 
farm? We have in this county almost 
unlimited deposits and numerous outcroppings 
of lime rock testing better than 90 per cent 
purity. Several farmers are investigating the 
matter of home pulverizing and would like some 
figures on cost, ete.’’ 

This inquiry from a county agent in eastern 
Iowa might well have come from any one of 
many counties in Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, IIli- 

' nois, Wisconsin and other corn belt states. 

The practice of liming soils has now become 
well established. The next problem in confiec- 
tion with the more general use of limestone is 
that of securing ground limestone with the min- 
jmum outlay of money and labor and with the 
greatest convenience. 

The ever-growing demand, high freight rates, 
long wagon hauls and the inconveniences of rail 
shipments of ground limestone are good reasons 
for investigating the possibilities of utilizing 
local outerops of lime rock. 


The Cost of Farm Pulverizing 


In Towa, practically all agricultural lime- 





stone sold by stone quarries is a by-product— 
screenings from the erushed-reok 
industry. As a by-product, it sells 
for 50 to 75 cents a ton, loaded in 
open top ears. Where the demand 
is much greater than can be met 
with the screenings, the quarries are 
equipped with pulverizing machin- 
ery to produce agricultural lime- 
stone. Under these conditions, it is 
necessary to charge two or three 
times as much for the by-product. 

It is very evident that the farmers 
alone or co-operatively, can not 
quarry and pulverize lime rock for 
anywhere near 50 to 75 cents a ton. 
If any economy is to be effected by 
farm production of limestone it must 
necessarily be made in the savings 
on freight and hauling and in ‘* con- 
venience.’ 

The first item of expense to be 


INCE every one gets the homestead fever at 

some time or other in his lifetime, perhaps 
the experience of one who has passed thru that 
stage will be of interest to others. The writer 
took up a dry land homestead in the vicinity 
of Douglas, Wyoming, in the spring of 1917, 
but because of service in the recent war, final 
proof was not made on the place until 1922. 
This homestead consists of a tract of 640 acres, 
all in a body, with running water upon the 
Place. The land joins a sheep ranch which 
runs about 10,000 sheep each year. 


Becomes a Human Habitation 


A shack was put up, fences were constructed, 
fround was broken, and it became a human 
habitation instead of a sheep range. I will 
pass Over my experiences of learning to cook, 
killing rattlesnakes, burning sage-brush, ete., 
for the idea of this article is to state existing 
Conditions rather than to relate personal expe- 
Menees. The cost of this homestead has been 
about $1,200, which does not include the ex- 
Pense of travel or a locater’s fee. 

Thus far my story has progressed quite well, 
but now there must be a change. Since prov- 
My up on this land, the taxes have been $60 
Per year, while the rental value has been $40, 
and: this vear the rental will be less. This, 
It will be seen, means a plain loss of $20 per 
Year, to say nothing of depreciation on fences 
and interest on investment. No doubt some 
®% you will say, ‘‘Well, why don’t you sell it? 











Fn 


One day's run with a portable outfit- 


WHAT THE HOMESTEADER IS. UP AGAINST 


“‘Buy Deeded Land Instead of Trying to Homestead” Is This Man’s Advice 


PUTTING LIMESTONE BACK ON TOP 


Land Can Be Sour Even in Limestone Country, But It Needn’t Stay That Way 


By H. W. Warner 


considered is that of quarrying, which includes 
the preparation of the rock in suitable size for 
the machine. Quarry conditions, hardness of 
rock and the methods of quarrying differ 
greatly, making a wide variation in the cost of 
the operation, Reports from various sources 
range from 33 cents to 85 cents per ton. The 
average cost, as reported by fourteen crusher 
operators in Missouri, is 55 cents a ton. Other 
reliable sources place the figure at 65 cents to 
85 cents. A fair average price is 65 cents 
per ton. 

The cost of pulverizing does not vary so wide- 
ly as that of quarrying. All reports would indi- 
cate that $1.10 a ton is about the lowest figure 
that will cover the expenses of power and labor. 
Add to this a erusher charge of 35 cents a ton 
and we have $1.45 as the total cost of pulveriz- 
ing. The fourteen Missouri operators estimate 
this cost at $1.40 a ton. 

The combined costs of quarrying, pulverizing 
and crusher charges (to take care of interest, 
depreciation and repairs), may be stated as 
follows: 

Quarrying—Minimum, 35 cents; maximum, 





85 cents; average, 65 cents. Pulverizing—Min- 
imum, 75 cents; maximum, $1.50; average, 
$1.10. Crusher charge—Minimum, 25 cents; 
maximum, 50 cents; average, 35 cents. Total— 
Minimum, $1.35; maximum, $2.85; average, 
$2.10. 

From these figures it seems that $2.10 is a 
fair average cost of producing ground lime- 
stone on the farm, and if limestone of equal 
quality ean be laid down at $2.10 per ton, the 
only saving in home produetion will be the 
difference in length of haul. With an esti- 
mated eost of 30 to 40 cents per ton mile, the 
saving on a four or five-mile haul will be con- 
siderable. 


Convenience Must Be Considered 


The question of ‘‘eonvenience’’ must not be 
overlooked in considering the matter of farm 
production of agricultural limestone. Anyone 
who has had the experience of receiving a ear- 
load of limestone just at the very busiest time 
of the year will agree that having limestone on 
the farm at the time wanted is worth a rreat 
deal. One of the most commonly heard objee- 
tions to the use of limestone is: ‘The limestone 
comes and has to be unloaded and hauled just 
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By Karl G. Callen 





STICK TO CORN BELT 


‘Something for nothing’? is what a 
homestead offer sometimes sounds like. 
Very often, however, the homesteader gets 
a few acres of nearly valueless land in re- 
turn for several years’ work and the expen- 
diture of quite a bit of money. Karl G. 
Callen tried it, and tells why it is good busi- 
ness to stay out of the homestead game. 











Surely the sheep ranch which joins your place 
will be willing to buy it for grazing purposes.’’ 
All of which is very true, the sheep ranch 
owners will buy it, but only at their own fig- 
ures, and because of the fact that there is so 
much land being offered at this time, their 
figure happens to beonly $1,000 for the entire 
section of land. 

Someone else may inquire, ‘‘Why don’t you 
move onto it and make a home there? In 
every community there are examples of men 
who came in the early days, who stuck to the 
proposition, and who today are independently 
rich.”’ That is a very simple question, but 
no one knows better than the writer what it 
means to work short-handed and _ short-fi- 
nanced. <A certain amount of working capital 
is absolutely necessary, in order to purchase 


-enough to sweeten up 10 acres of sour 


at haying, harvesting or threshing 
time.’’ 

The dollars and cents saving be- 
cause of greater convenience can not 
be estimated, even approximately, 
In many cases, it is safe to say that 
the convenience of home pulverizing 
is worth as much to the farmer as 
the financial saving. 

The co-operative ownership and 
operation of a pulverizer in a com- 
munity having good ‘‘co-operative 
spirit’’ is entirely possible and de- 
sirable. 

Another method is suggested in a 
farmer’s letter: ‘‘We have been 
successful in getting a farmer with a 
tractor to buy a pulverizer and pro- 
duce for neighbors if they pool their 
orders and guarantee a worth-while 
demand. ”’ 





land 


seed, equipment and supplies until such a time 
as your crops will begin to make returns. 

Also, there is still another factor to be taken 
into consideration. This territory, as well as 
all of the other territory where homestead 
land is available, is subject to the mountain 
freight rates. This siakes the production of 
crops adapted to the section, such as the small 
grains, alfalfa and potatoes, unprofitable when 
they must come into competition with areas 
which are situated close to market. 

Supplies which are shipped in are neces- 
sarily high in price, and products which are 
shipped out must return a smaller margin of 
profits than those from areas which are more 
favorably located. Until such a time as the 
managers of the railroads see fit to lower their 
freight rates, this country must needs be a 
range country—and a range proposition on @ 
single section Is a joke. 


Don’t Believe All the Locaters Say 


So if any of the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er are thinking of taking up homestead land 
in one of our western states, a little thought 
and consideration given to the things which 
I have mentioned should keep them from be- 
lieving all that the land locaters tell them. 
That innate desire to own a piece of land 
can be satisfied, under conditions of the pres- 
ent time, with less outlay of cash, by the pur- 
chase of deeded land than by taking up home- 
stead land. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FAR 


The Retiring Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with considerable inter- 
est the article in a recent issue, en- 
titled, “When the Farmer !s Ready to 
Retire.” 

With the price of farm products so 
out of line with labor and most every- 
thing else, farmers who have been con- 
sidering how and when they will retire 
are apt to postpone making a decision 
for a time. However, most of us have 
seen worse things pass awey. Person- 
aHy, I can not think “pateni medi- 
cines,.” in the way of favorable legis- 
lation making credit easier, are going 
to solve the trouble, tho such legisla- 
tion may help, and, on the other hand, 
I have seen examples of easy credit 
doing more harm than good. 

But the day when good judgment, 
thrift and industry will permit a farm- 
er to retire, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty years of age, will re- 
turn, and I am accordingly interested 
in your article referred to, and I am 
going to write you my impressions, 
because it is a subject I am much in- 
terested in. 

Who am I that I should presume to 
write you? I am a recent addition to 
the Wallaces’ Farmer family and like 
your habit of getting at the “gut fat” 
of the farmer's situation. I received a 
village high school and state univer- 
sity education, practiced law in a 
northern Ohio city from 1901 to 1916, 
when I saved enough to get away from 
the city, not counting what I inherited, 
and returned to my home village in 
eastern Ohio, in 1916. Before that, on 
account of the failing health of my 
father, I had assumed the management 
of about 1.200 acres of land in four 
farms, averaging 300 acres each. Since 
my father’s death, I have had sole con- 
trol of this land for myself, two broth- 
ers and a sister, and have done a little 
“practicing on the law” as a side issue. 

I do not believe a farmer has any 
business with stocks, either preferred 
or common. If he could get, and in- 
telligently interpret, corporate reports 
and buy stocks listed on exchanges, it 
would be better. The average farmer, 
ves 99 out of 100, are unversed in this 
mode of investment. If they buy stocks 
it is from some soliciting sharper, as 
a general rule, which stock is not list- 
ed, the sharper telling the farmer he 
will buy back the stock at any time, 
but nearly always refusing to do so. 
A sharper often gets as high as 50 per 
cent commission. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but a stock sold by soliciting 
agents traveling about the country 
calling on farmers is a stock not sell- 
ing on its merits, but on the sales abil- 
ity of the agent. If a farmer when so 
urged to buy would only ask the agent 
how much commission he is getting, 
ask where the home office is, write or 
have his banker write to bankers or 
reputable stock brokers of the place 
where the home office of the company 
is located, asking the market price, 
last sale or actual value of the stock, 
he will save, perhaps, a lifetime fund 
built up to keep him in old age, or the 
sale price of the old home farm. 

I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence lately in settling up estates of 
farmers, and the stocks they buy are, 
practically, 100 per cent of unlisted 
securities, of doubtful value, practi- 
cally impossible to turn into money. 

What, then, should the farmer do 
whose children are gone, who has 
earned a rest from the hard work on 
the farm, and can afford to take the 
rest? Here is my solution: Keep the 
farm, rent it on the shares to a son or 
some good man, taking time to select 
your man, and giving the mana chance 
to make and save money. Build, if 
necessary, a convenient and small cot- 
tage on the farm, or possibly remodel 
a tenant house; have a big front porch, 
keep a few chickens and a cow and 
the old flivver. Manage the farm; be 


good neighbors with the man who has 
taken it; work in the garden of say a 
half acre, and have the best garden in 
the township. It is important, I think, 
and I am told so by physicians, that 
a man used to active farm work and 
some out-of-doors every day, not to 
move into town. He is changing com- 
pletely the habits of a lifetime, and 
frequently does not live long because 
the habits of a life require exercise, 
some work, regular work. Under the 
plan suggested he passes his declin- 
ing years among his neighbors. They 
visit him on the front porch and he 
“watches the world go by” in serene 
contentment and secure in the belief 
that “every vear is better than the one 
before.” It is important under this plan 
that the house be made convenient for 
the good wife. If a few davs from 
home are wanted, the man on the farm 
can easily feed the chickens and milk 
the cow. 

This plan is certainly much more 
economical than buying town property, 
not only as to first cost, but as to the 
expenses of living afterward. To me, 
it seems much more satisfactory. And 
the excess over comfortable and sat- 
isfactory life should certainly be put 


southern Europe and northern Asia, 
nut crops are depended upon in place 
of grain for basic food supply. If lowa 
were to go into nut raising, the entire 
state could support a couple of people 
to the acre and have food Jeft over for 
export. Furthermore, it would simply 
be an extension of what is already es- 
tablished elsewhere. 

The shortage of labor 
brings in the machine of the tree which 
works with much less attention than 
that which is required for crops of an- 
nual plaints and furnishes more of the 
balanced ration for man than can be 
raised by other crops upon the same 
acreage. 


question 


ROBERT T. MORRIS. 
. e 
Coach Dog Leadership 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Find out which way the band wagon 
is going and then run after it and 
bark. This is the technique of the 
coach dog schoo] of leadership. Its 
graduates dominate our political par- 
ties and our large organizations. 

To say of an office holder that his is 
a position of great responsibility and 





FISHING 


For most a week or so of Jate. I've sort of been 
a-wishing that I could take my red and line, and 
fare me forth a-fishing. When the frogs begin to 
holler, and the leaves are puttin’ out, makes me 
have the fishin’ fever worse than 1 can tell about. 
! don't care for fancy tackle, and expen- 
sive rods, and flies, which are aimed to 
cateh the fancy of the foolish fishes’ 
eyes. Just let me cut a limber sprout 
from off an elm tree, a bottle cork, a 
linen line—that’s plenty good for me. 
For tho you have an outfit just ac- 
cordin’ to your wish, you’ve got to 
know your business or you won't catch 
any fish. To have success at catching 
fish, I always have allowed that one 
was plenty company, and more than 
two a crowd. Just heed this bit of 
homely wit, and puste it in your book: 
I’ve never had a single shad to bite a 
wormless hook! You needs must keep 
your cork in sight, and watch it like a hawk, and that don’t mean to laugh and 





may lay to that!—H. C. Fort. 





scream in silly senseless talk If you 
rippling deep, the more you'll catch of 
keep. I here affirm as one whose term 
not the only job in which strict silence 
pate, beneath your derby hat: He best can run who holds his tongue; and you 


perch and “cats the stiller that you 
of life’s been many days, that fishin’s 


would pull a basketful from out the 


pays. Just get this notion thru your 








in government bonds. Variations in 
the plan to meet individual needs and 
requirements are easy. It is my sug- 
gestion for what it is worth. 

ny. B: 


Ohio. 





Nut Trees the Solution 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, I find a statement which presents 
strongly one point of view. The state- 
ment that in 1950 our real problems 
will begin, and that the first great 
trial of the United States will come 
during a period from 1950 to 2000 
seems to me to include the idea that 
this country will remain asleep in re- 
gard to food products. 

My own idea on the other hand, is 
that during this period we shall be bet- 
ter fed than ever before and more 
abundantly, and the food prices will be 
much lower than they are at the pres- 
ent tinte. The machine that is to work 
this revolution is to be the tree. 

At the present time, California has 
$110,000,000 invested in walnut trees 
alone. Colonel Sober, of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, told me that he made 
$30,000 net profit on one year's chest- 
nut crop and no tree over fourteen 
years of age—300 acres of chestnut 
trees. Walnuts almonds, pecans, chest- 
nuts and a long list of other nuts fur- 
nish all of the essentials of human 
diet. 

In some parts of southern America, 


opportunity is to insult and frighten 
him. He hastens to deny the charge, 
and insists that he is only the mouth- 
piece of his constituents, a sort of 
transmitter of popular sentiment. 
Leadership to him consists in making 
guesses as to what the people think 
ihey want worst and then getting it 
ior them, if it is not too much trouble. 

The old theory was that the job of 
the leader was to lead. Presumably 
he was selected because he possessed 
greater ability than the average, and 
he was supposed to put that ability 
at the service of his followers. Hav- 
ing greater personal powers and more 
opportunities for investigation, it was 
his job to formulate policies, present 
them from time to time to his constit- 
uents, and do his best to put in force 
the policies approved by his people. 

Except in a comparatively few in- 
stances this conception seems to be 
obsolete. We used to have statues of 
our great men which showed them 
pointing ahead in the distance, show- 
ing the way to new kingdoms for the 
men they led. If they are to be truth- 
ful, statues of prominent men of to- 
day would show many of them in a 
crouching position with one ear flat 
on the ground. This is not a graceful 
position nor one calculated to give 
the person in question much of an idea 
as to what is going on in the next field. 
It has, however, one supreme virtue: 
It helps him get re-elected. 

Pr. ds. Ne. 
Humboldt County, Iowa. 


A Vote for Consolidation 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I see the Dirt Farmer would like let- 


ters from patrons of consolidated 


After I 
school twenty-five years ago, I went 
to town and worked for my board. Af. 
ter paying tuition and buying very or. 
dinary clothes, my parents were not 
abie to do any more. I was able to 
keep up with the best in my class ag 
to grades, but had no time for social 
affairs, and as I was working for my 
board, my social rank seemed lowered, 
When older people told me my school 
days were my happiest days, I felt life 
did not promise much happiness to me, 
My husband, when a boy, remained 
home, but drove a long way to school 
in an open buggy to get his schooling, 
So you may be sure when our eldest 
was in the seventh grade of the coun- 
try school, and the question of con. 
solidation came up, we sure voted in 
favor of it. 

Yes, the transportation problem ig 
had. We are sometimes dissatisfied 
with the drivers, ete., but the children 
do not suffer as we used to. In fact, 
if you want information on transpor- 
tation, just go to school and ask the 
children; not more than one in ten 
will complain. Many will ride a mile 
or a mile and a half lap extra, in pref: 
erence to walking a quarter of a mile, 
They say: “Oh, it’s fun to be with the 
rest of the children!” 

The country children get an equal 
chance with the town children in so- 
cial and athletic affairs, and on all 
school programs. Come to some of 
our Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings, ball games or school programs; 
call for a standing vote of children or 
parents, and see if the majority are 
not country people. They sure turn 
out better at a comfortable, roomy con- 
solidated school auditorium than they 
did at our crowded country school 
houses when I was a pupil and later a 
teacher. 

If you take time to size up the 
knockers on our schools, you will find 
they are either those who had so little 
education they do not value it for their 
children, or most often it is their pock- 
etbooks they are thinking about. I 
say consolidation is like one brand of 
flour that says: “Highest in price, but 
worth it.” 


schools. finished country 


About the only boys and girls who: 


quit school before graduation are the 
ones who fail to make their grades and 
drop out rather than go back. And, 
aside from the better educational op 
portunities comes the well planned, 
well supervised social life for our 
young peovle, and a great deal of it is 
shared by their parents. The children 
are not the only ones being trained, 
The mother learns a few things when 
her daughter entertains the mothers 
at a domestic science luncheon. 
MOTHER AND EX-TEACHER. 
Towa. 


Fall Pig Gains 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having noticed several references i2 
Wallaces’ Farmer to the rapid growth 
of pigs, I thought I would tell of the 
gains made by some of my fall pigs 
I have a litter of pigs that were fal 
rowed November 15, 1922. They were 
weaned when six weeks old. For tw0 
weeks after weaning I gave them milk 
right from the cow. After that time 
the pigs got separated milk and ground 
corn and oats in the milk. On March 
3 I weighed one of the pigs and it 
tipped the scales at 105 pounds. These 
pigs are pure-bred Hampshires of good 
quality. 

I would like to hear from some of thé 
other readers as to gains made on fall 
pigs. NEVIN JOHNSON. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 
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Kansas Feeders’ Convention 


Some very interesting and valuable 
live stock feeding information will be 
reported at the eleventh annual live 
stock feeders’ convention to be held at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Wednesday, June 20, 
1923. Some of the questions this in- 
formation will help to answer are: 

1. How much cottonseed meal or 
cake should one feed cattle that are be- 
ing fed to secure most economical re- 
sults? 

2. What about full feeding cattle on 
blue stem grass? 

3. How may stock cattle be win- 
tered satisfactorily and yet most eco- 
nomically? 

4. Does it pay to feed tankage to 
hogs that are being fattened on pas- 
ture? 

5. In what form may kafir be best 
fed to fattening hogs—in the heads, 
threshed and fed whole. or threshed 
and ground? 

6. What do hogs need besides a so- 
called well balanced ration? 

7. How may kafir be best fed to 
lambs that are being fattened for mar- 
ket—in the head, threshed and fed 
whole, or threshed and fed ground? 

8. What is the relative value of 
sweet clover hay and alfalfa hay for 
lambs that are being fattened for mar- 
ket? 

This and other information has been 
gathered from the feeding of 160 head 
of cattle, 250 head of sheep and 150 
head of hogs during the past year and 
more than 1,000 head of cattle, 2,000 
head of sheep and 1,000 head of hogs 
during the past ten years. 

Another feature of this convention 
will be the speaking program. Mr. C. 
W. Floyd, of Sedan, Kan., will speak 
on “The Kind of Credit the Live Stock 
Men Really Need”; Governor J. M. 
Davis on “What About the Farmer?”; 
Mrs. Jas. E. Poole, Chicago market ed- 
itor of the Breeders’ Gazette, on “Live 
Stock Marketing, Processing and Dis- 
tribution’; Mrs. Joseph Montgomery, 
St. Paul, Minn., manager of the Cen- 
tral Coéperative Live Stock Commis- 
sion Association, on “Codperative Live 
Stock Marketing.” 


Sudan Hay Superior to Cane 

Excellent results with Sudan grass 
hay for beef cattle were secured last 
winter at the Kansas station. Heifers 
coming two years old were wintered on 
cane, Sudan grass and alfalfa hay, the 
individual roughage and several com- 
binations of them being compared. 
The heifers were allowed about nine- 
teen pounds of hay per head daily and 
had no other feed. 

On Sudan grass gains of almost half 
a pound per head daily wef® made. 
The heifers, however, consumed only 
about sixteen pounds of hay per head 
asa daily average. On a combination 
of three-fourths Sudan grass and one- 
fourth alfalfa, the gains were about 
two-fifths of a pound per head daily, 
and the feed required was a little 
larger, the combination thus proving 
less efficient than Sudan grass alone. 

Cane hay fed alone was disappoint- 
ing in the test. Heifers fed this rongh- 
age ate practically the full allowance 
but at the end of the five-month pe- 
riod they were slightly lighter in 
Weight than when started on the cane 
hay ration in the fall. 

On alfalfa hay alone, the heifers 
gained a little over a third of a pound 
daily, which was not up to the gains 
made on Sudan. A combination of 
cane and alfalfa produced the best 
gains of the test, the heifers fed in 
this manner gaining almost three-fifths 
of a pound per head daily. 

Alfalfa hay ordinarily makes a bet- 
ter showing than it made in this Kan- 
848 test and it is possible that a dupli- 
Cation of the experiment would fail to 
show Sudan grass superior to alfalfa. 
This Kansas test does demonstrate 
quite conclusively, however, the supe- 
Tlority of Sudan grass hay over cane 

ay. The results of the experiment 
Tecommend the use of Sudan grass by 
. belt farmers who are short of 

y. 











PLANNING THE 








HOME 


A Comfortable Farm House With a Big Porch 


OT so long since, I conducted sev- 

eral house-planning contests for 
various farm papers, and a very large 
number of sketch plans which we re- 
ceived were for story-and-a-half farm- 
houses. The farmers’ wives who drew 
these plans gave all sorts of reasons 
for preferring that particular type; 
many of these reasons were mighty 
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good ones. “A low house is safer, in 
a windy country”; “a low house looks 
more picturesque, out on the farm”; “a 
low house costs less to build.” 

Personally, I quite agree with these 
ladies. And so I’m showing a story- 
and-a-half farmhouse here; how do 
you like it? 

The feature of this particular design 
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is, as you see, the big front porch. .I 


never can understand why so many 
farmhouses have such mean, tiny, little 
porches; perhaps such a porch is a 
relic of the days when pioneer farm 
folk had to stay safely indoors after 
sundown for fear of prowling wolves 
or redskins. At any rate, here is a 
thoroly roomy, comfortable porch, 
floored with concrete, ten feet wide 
and forty feet long, large enough for 
the young folks to gather with their 
friends, at one end, without disturbing 
mother and father, quietly seated at 
the other. 

The screened porch at the back has 
a cement floor, too. Cement ts far more 
economical than wood flooring for this 
purpose, because it never rots out. 
This rear porch is sheathed in, to a 
height of about three feet, with shin- 
gles or weather-boarding; then, in win- 
ter-time, glass sash can be, fitted in, 
above this, turning the porch into a 
very convenient shed room. A cheer- 
ful, sunny place like this is the great- 
est possible comfort to a farm family. 

The washroom, you will notice, is so 
planned that the men can come to it 
and then go on to any other part of the 
house without passing thru the kitch- 
en; I don’t have to tell a farmer's wife 
the advantages of such a lay-out. There 
is a toilet in this washroom; this will 
cost scarcely any more than the old- 
fashioned outhouse, not to mention the 
saving in doctor's and undertaker’s 
bills. Half of the sickness on the farm 
can be traced directly or indirectly to 
the outhouse; sooner or later, the dis- 
ease germs get into the well or the 
food. Besides, an indoor toilet, con- 
venient to the kitchen, is a very great 
comfort to Mrs. Farmer, especially in 
stormy weather. 

Many farm folk will use the wash- 
room as a laundry, too; so I have 
shown a clothes chute coming down in 
it, from the hathroom above. 

The pantry is very handily placed, I 
think—right close to the kitchen, And 
the little breakfast nook is something 
that every farmer's wife wants. 

Upstairs, the four bedrooms are nice 
and breezy; the ceilings are not less 
than six feet high, at the very lowest 
points. The store closets, under the 
eaves, are extremely good features; a 
tremendous amount of stuff can be 
stored away here in space that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

Some folks will probably turn the 
front of the second-story hall into a 
sleeping-porch, but others will want to 
keep it as a sewing alcove, as | have 
shown. You can suit yourself here. 

(Editor’s Note—We 


can furnish 


working blueprints of this house for $2 


per set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; 
enclose check or money order for $2, 
and ask for Plans No. 1066. We do not 
furnish specifications, because your 
local builder can help you write these 
to suit your local conditions.) 





Kill Weeds in Soy Bean Fieid 


Farmers who are growing soy beans 
will find that it is highly important to 
kill the plants are 
very young. Crops men at Iowa State 
cultivating the 
young beans with the common harrow, 


weeds while the 


College recommend 


rotary hoe or weeder. Soy beans are 
very hardy plants and except for the 
time when they are just coming thru 
the ground and are making their first 
two inches of growth, they may be har- 
rowed regularly 
aged. 
ing often until the beans are eight to 
ten inches high. Special care should 
be given the cultivation when the 
beans are eight to ten inches tall. 

A rotary hoe or weeder is effective 
in cultivating the beans and has an ad- 
vantage over the harrow in that it can 
be used thruout a longer season. The 


without being dam- 


The college men advise cultivat- 


important thing, however, is to keep 
the weeds out, regardless of the im- 
plement used. 
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Illinois Corn Varieties Resistant 
to Chinch Bug 


Since 1919 the Illinois experiment 
station has been conducting trials ef 
various corn varieties with reference 
to their resistance to chinch bug dam- 
age. Certain corn varieties are bet- 
ter adapted to the seasonal conditions 
of the chinch bug-infested area in Illi- 
nois and some of these varieties also 
appear to have a degree of resistance 
to or immunity from the attacks of 
the chinch bugs. 

In the southern Illinois counties 
where chinch bugs are ordinarily most 
numerous, the Illinois men found that 
a variety of white corn known as Bem- 
ocrat gave the best yields in an aver- 
age of six tests. The Champion White 
Pearl and Black Hawk varieties were 
almost equal to the Democrat in yields 
and quality. With the exception of 
one year, the Golden Beauty variety 
also made a good showing. Other vari- 
eties, including Reid’s and Funk’s Yel- 
low Dent, Silvermine and Boone Coun- 
ty White, made only 20 to 70 per cent 
of the yields made by the Democrat. 

In central Illinois chinch bug infesta- 
tions are not as severe as in the south- 
ern counties. In the central part of 
the state as an average of two years, 
the Democrat, Champion White Pearl, 
Black Hawk and Golden Beauty varie- 
ties averaged practically the same as 
Reid's Yellow Dent, the Golden Beauty 
yielding a little higher. 

The Democrat and allied varieties 
which yield well in the chinch bug 
zone seem to have more actual resist- 
ance to the attacks of the bugs than 
many kinds of corn. Field observa- 
tions showed just as many bugs on the 
Democrat as on other sorts, but the 
damage to the Democrat corn Was con- 
siderably less. 

The experimental work reported by 
the Illinois station dealt only with re- 
sistance to the second brood of chinch 
bugs. In each case the corn was pro- 
tected from the first brood by 
of barriers. 

The Democrat corn is very similar to 


means 


the Champion White Pearl] and is re- 
garded by most corn men as a strain 
of Champion White Pearl. It ma- 


tures tn 110 to 115 days. 


Polk County Calf Club Tour 


On May 31 members of the Polk 
County Baby Beef Club enjoved a tour 
of the farms on which the boys and 
girls of the club are fitting calves for 
the fall shows. Over 100 people made 
the trip and twenty-nine calves owned 
and fed by club members were inspect- 
ed. Rex Beresford, of the lowa State 
College extension talked on 
feeding and fitting topics. 


service, 





Soy Bean Hay Valuable for 
Lambs 


For lamb feeding bean hay of 
good quality is worth $23 per ton when 
clover is worth $16, according to the 
results of a feeding test conducted at 
Iowa State College. In this test lambs 
weighing fifty-five pounds were put 
into the feed lot in December and 
given an average daily feed of one and 
one-fouth pounds of shelled corn,. 15 of 
2 pound of cottonseed meal, a pound of 
corn silage and about three-fourths of 
a pound of hay. 

The lambs fed soy bean hay made 
slightly better gains and required less 
feed for a stated amount of gain, al- 
tho the differences were not great. In 
finish the soy bean-fed lambs seemed 
to have a distinct advantage, since one 
lot outsold the clover hay lambs by 
50 cents per hundred pounds and the 
other brought 25 cents more than the 
clover hay lambs. The lambs fed soy 
bean hay made a slightly larger profit 
than those fed clover, notwithstanding 
that soy bean hay was charged at $20 
per ton and clover at $16. 

Experiments with ground soy bean 
hay and with mixing ground soy bean 
hay with the grain feed were unsatis- 
factory as compared with feeding 
straight soy bean hay. Neither lot fed 


soy 


ground soy bean hay made the finish 
put on by the other lots. They made 
good gains and required no more feed 
than the other lots. The difference in 
finish and the expense of grinding 
made the practice unprofitable. 





Seeding Soy Beans at the Last 
Cultivation 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of seeding soy beans 
in my corn at the last plowing late in 
June. What kind would you sow and 
how much would you sow per acre? 
Will the soy beans get ripe at the same 
time as the corn?” 

Soy beans seeded in corn at the time 
of the last cultivation will almost 
never furnish enough feed to pay for 
the original cost of the seed. It is 
only about two years in five that the 
weather is favorable enough to enable 
the soy beans to grow at all satisfac- 
torily, and even in such years, we 
doubt if the value of the feed is enough 
to pay for the cost of the seed. 

If our correspondent wishes to try 
the experiment, we suggest that he 
broadcast ahead of his cultivator about 
two pecks per acre of Ito San or Man- 
chu beans. 

A much more economical procedure 


than seeding soy beans with corn at 
the last cultivation is to seed rape. 
Five pounds of rape seed per acre costs 
less than half as much as an acre seed- 
ing of soy beans and the indications 
are that one year with another rape 
will furnish more feed for the hogs 
than will the soy beans. 





Ridding Cattle of Horns 


Preventing the growth of horns on 
cattle, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is much more sat- 
isfactory than cutting them off later, 
and is much less painful to the animal. 
The method of prevention is simple. 
As soon as the budding horns of the 
calf can be felt as small “buttons’’ 
they may be stopped by clipping off 
the hair over them and rubbing the 
spot with a moistened stick of caustic 
potash which has been wrapped with 
paper to protect the hands from burn- 
inf. The caustic must not be moist- 
ened enough so that it will run, for it 
will remove the hair and’ cause unnec- 
essary irritation. A spot about the 
size of a dime directly over the “but- 
ton” should be made raw by rubbing 
with the caustic stick. Calves must be 
protected from rain to keep the caus- 
tic from running over the face. 





“Co-operative Marketing” 


Steen’s New Book Worth Reading by Every Co-operator 


“Y WANT all the information you can 

give me about coéperation in this 
country,” a subscriber writes us occa- 
sionally. “We want to have a program 
on coéperation for our farm club this 
winter. Can vou give me the name of 
a good book that tells about the history 
of the movement and what it amounts 
to now and what organizations are suc- 
ceeding and why?” 

Until just the other day, that was a 
hard sort of letter for us to answer. It 
covered too much territory. We could 

the subscriber copies of 
paper and of other maga- 
zines, we could refer him to a number 
of coéperative and to a few 
bulletins, but couldn't give him 
what he wanted in a single book. There 
was a good reason: There wasn’t any 
book like that published. 

There is now. Anyone who wants to 
know what is going on in the coépera- 
tive marketing line can get a very able 
review of the present situation by send- 
ing a dollar for Herman Steen’s “Co- 
operative Marketing,” just published 
by the book department of the Ameri 
can Farm Bureau Federation. That 
isn't all the reader will get. He will 
secure a history of the important, co- 
operative movements in this country 
as well as a report of their present- 
dav condition and a able state- 
ment of the philosophy of coéperation 
upon which their work is based. 

When a farm club discusses the pro- 
ducers’ contract, the pooling plan, the 
financing of associations, the non- 
stock, non-profit method of organiza- 
tion, or the history of any of the big 
cooperative associations, this is the 
hook they will want to provide mate- 
rial and to suggest references. And of 
course every member or officer of a 
cooperative association of any kind 
ought to have it to get a line on the 
work the big, successful associations 
are doing and to note whether any of 
their methods can be applied at home. 

This sounds’ enthusiastic. It is 
meant to be. That is the way we feel 
about Steen’s “Codperative Market- 
ing.” It contains a lot of information 
that will have to be put over in some 
form to corn belt farmers if real co- 
operation is to succeed. The more 
people read this hook, the better, we 
think, will be the chances for success 
of any sound coéperative project in 

this section of the country. 

The fact that the book is put out by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
may arouse the suspicion in some that 
the work is propaganda for the federa- 


send 


our 


some 


some 


leaders 
we 


very 





tion. It isn’t. The federation gets the 
credit it deserves for its work in start- 
ing such concerns as the National Live 
Stock Producers’ But so 
does the Farmers’ Ur for its live 
stock commission houses, and so—in 
space that takes the book— 
do such commodity concerns as the To- 
bacco Producers, the Cotton Growers, 
the Raisin Growers, and the rest of a 
long list that have no connection with 
the Bureau. is a real study 
of coéperative marketing; all the Farm 
Bureau is doing is to get it to the 
farmers. And for Going that, the Farm 
Bureau deserves the thanks of all co- 
operators, regardless of it general 


Association. 


n 
10n 


ip most of 


The hook 





farm organizations they may affiliate 
with. 
The greater part of “Codperative 


Marketing” is taken up hy a study of 
the outstanding examples of market- 
ing of farm products by producers. The 
California Fruit Exchange, the woal 
pools, the California Produc- 
the Wisconsin Producers, 
the Dairvmen's League of New York, 


Poultry 


ers, Cheese 


the United Grain Growers of Canada, 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change, the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association, and a long list of oth- 





ers are discussed. The treatment of 
these different enterprises is analytical 
as well as descriptive \Ir. Steen tells 
of the failures as well as the successes 
and notes also the in which the 
moderately suecesst concerns fell 
short of the ideal. 


The last part of the hook is devoted 
to a study of the principles of coépera- 
tive marketing as out by the 


brought 


detailed analysis of different associa- 
tions. Mr. Steen helieves that com- 
modity marketing methods are the 
only ones that can succeed. He en- 
dorses the producers’ contract, the 
pool, centralized management, and 
cites cases to show that his endorse- 


ment is deserved. It seems to us that 
he might well have emphasized more 
heavily the possible danger to demo- 
cratic control in too great a degree of 
centralization. He does, particularly 
in the chapter on the Raisin Growers, 
point out the weakness of the “voting 
trust” idea. It would have pleased us, 
however, had he at greater 
length the problem of retaining an ef- 
ficient central management with ex- 
tensive powers and at the same time 
maintaining an effective system of con- 
trol by local units of the general poli- 
cies of the company. 

Steen’s views on the farmers’ ele- 
vator movement and on the progress 


discussed 





of live stock marketing may meet some 
criticism. In general, however, he 
takes the same stand that most pro- 
gressives in and out of the movement 
take. He believes that both types of 
marketing have reached the first ob- 
jective successfully, but that there ig 
a lot more to do before codéperative 
marketing, in the larger sense, will be 
a reality in either the grain or the live 
stock field. 

Steen has been two years working on 
this book, not to speak of the many 
years before that he spent building up 
a background of familiarity with co. 
operative work. He was an Iowa farm 
boy, is a graduate of Ames, and hag 
been for years one of the editors of 
the Prairie Farmer. Readers of Wak 
laces’ Farmer will recall the many ar. 
ticles on coéperative subjects that he 
has had in this magazine. In getting 
the’ material for the book, he visited 
almost all of the big associations he 
tells about in his book. We remember 
his telling us a while ago that he had 
spent almost as many nights in Pull 
mans as he had at home, in the last 
year or so. It takes work to get thig 
much material together, and it takes a 
very high order of journalistic ability 
to put it in readable shape. Farmerg 
who are interested in codperation are 
fortunate in having both jobs done so 
well for them by the author of what 


we consider the most valuable book 
on codperation we have yet read— 
D. R. M. 





Packers and Meat Distribution 


In a recent letter to animal husband- 
E. N. 
live stock bureau, points out that meat 
consumption has decreased less rap- 
idly than live stock population. The 
per capita population of hogs, for in- 
stance, has decreased 61 per cent since 
the decade 1830-39, while the per cap. 
ita consumption of pork and lard hag 
dropped only 21 per cent. Similarly, 
the per capita sheep population has 
decreased 71 per cent while consump- 
tion has decreased only 20 per cent, 
The beef cattle situation has been 
complicated by wars, the development 
of the range and the varying propor. 
tions of dairy and beef cattle, but the 
past twenty veurs tell the same story 
as is found in pork and sheep. 

Regarding the relation of 
packing industry to the relative 
creases of consumption and live stock 
population, Mr. Wentworth makes the 
following statement: 

“While it is not correct to credit to 
distribution all of the increased effi- 
ciency whereby meat consumption has 
decreased less rapidly than live stock 
population, undoubtedly the overcom- 
ing of wastes by the increasingly effi- 
cient distributing systems is most im- 
portant. Some credit must be given to 
the improved types of meat animals 
which live stock men are breeding to 
day, and still more credit must be 
given to the improving methods of 
slaughter. Nevertheless, in terms of 
the meat industry of a century ago, 
neither of these factors have been a8 
important as that of improved distr 
bution.” 

In a study of the relations betweet 
production, slaughter and consump 
tion of meat products, Mr. Wentworth 
finds that the simplest attempt to over 
come the seasonal variation betweel 
slaughter and consumption appears i 
the meat handled thru uninspected lo 
cal slaughter and consumption. It 
the case of local and regional packers, 
a fair degree of adjustment of slaugh- 
ter to rate of hog marketing exist 
and a marked tendency to take up the 
slack in the consumptive trade 
sbewn in the late spring and early 
summer, 

“The real task of absorbing thé 
peaks of production and carrying their 
product over to the short seasons, 
says Mr. Wentworth, “is demonstrated 
in the operations of the national pa¢ 
ers. The volume of this service shows 
how dependent the live stock industty | 
is on the national packers for the sét® 
ices providing the solution of its tw@ 
chief problems.” ; 
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he “@ Protecting the Garden From 








se Insect Pests 

of Eternal vigilance is required in the 
oe spring to hold in check the host of 
ia insect pests which attack fruit and 





be garden plants. Insects which prey up- 
on small fruits and vegetables can be 


‘ive 

gontrolled by spraying or dusting. The 
on standard recommendations for insect 
any control under fowa conditions are 


up summed up by Secretary R S. Herrick, 
CO» of the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Tm as follows: 

has “For controlling the currant worm 
; of which attacks currants and gooseber- 
Val files, spray with one and a half pounds 
ar- of dry arsenate of lead to fifty gallons 
he of water, or one ounce to two gallons 
ting of water. Apply when the worms com- 
ited mence to appear. 
he “To protect potato vines against the 
i ber potato bug, use a spray of two pounds 
had of dry arsenate of lead or one and one- 
-ull- half pounds of calcium arsenate, in 
last fifty gallons of water. Another suit- 
thig $B able spray for potato bugs is one pound 
eS a of Paris green with two pounds of un- 
ility glacked or hydrated lime in fifty gal- 
ners fons of water. Apply when the yellow 
are eggs first appear on the under surfaces 
e $0 of the leaves. If necessary, repeat the 
vhat spray. 

00k “For the control of hopper burn— 
d— sometimes called tipburn or blight— 
use a 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture or 
eight pounds of commercial Bordeaux 
to fifty gallons of water. (Bordeaux 
bn mixture is made from four pounds of 
and- copper sulphate, four pounds of lime 
ur’ and fifty gallons of water.) This spray 
should be applied during the first week 
in June in central Iowa. Follow by 
hs: two or more applications at intervals 


neat 


rhe of ten days to two weeks. If potato 
‘ = bugs are present, add arsenate of lead, 
= calcium arsenate or Paris green, as 
or above mentioned. 
bag “Cabbage worms may be destroyed 
pie by dusting the plants with a mixture 
aa of one part of arsenate of lead or cal- 
ent cium arsenate and five parts of hydrat- 
al ed or air-slacked lime. Dust when the 
neal worms commence to appear and before 
spor the heads are formed. 
the “The striped cucumber beetle can be 
tory kept in check by dusting the vines 
with hydrated lime and spraying with 
neat two pounds of dry arsenate of lead or 
de one and one-half pounds of calcium 


tock arsenate to fifty gallons of water. 
the Start spraying and dusting as soon as 
the first leaves appear and repeat un- 
it to til the vines commence to run. se 
effi: geure that the under surface of the 
has leaves and the stems of the plants are 
tock @ Well covered with spray material. 
com: “For the control of plant lice, use a 
effie MMbacco treated dust, such as Nico-dust, 
+ im. end dust thoroly the under-surface of 
nto Mette leaves when the lice first appear. 
mals Repeat as many times as necessary. 
x tO “For all leaf-eating insects, such as 
+ be ™*omach worms, use a stomach poison 
s of BOnsisting of some arsenical, such as 
is of @ senate of lead, calcium arsenate or 
ago, Paris green For the control of suck- 
n as lng insects, such as the various kinds 
istr §% plant lice, use a contact spray or 
dust containing tobacco in some form, 
ween # FOr fungous diseases use Bordeaux 
ump § Mixture,” 
vorth ————--——— 


ove 1 Breeding Sows for Fall Litters 


wee 


rs ip A South Dakota correspondent 
1d lo Writes: 
In “What do you think of the outlook 


kers, @ T hogs in 19242 Should I breed many 
zugh § *°Ws for fall litters? With feed at 
xists, § esent prices, it looks as tho it would 
p the § “St a lot to raise fall pigs.” 
e is The present unfavorable ratio be- 
early Ween corn prices and hog prices will 
Unquestionably keep many men from 
the breeding as large a number of sows for 
their fall litters as usual. But while we an- 
ons,” ticipate that there will be a smaller 
rated BWmber of hogs marketed during the 








pack Summer of 1924 than during the sum- 
hows @ “er of 1923, we also expect that hog 
usttY  PMices will still be below their normal 
sere BB Mtio with corn prices. It probably 










will 


5 two be wise to wait a year before 
bree, . 








ts more than the usual number 
food sows for fall litters. 
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Soaring Higher and Higher 
In Public Regard 


The one plain fact that the good Maxwell rarely 
needs expert mechanical attention tells the farmer 
—experienced as he is with machinery—that it 
is exceptionally good. 


Its maintenance cost, as well as its running cost, 


is amazingly low. 


Nothing but the finest construction, of the finest 
materials—heretofore reserved to owners of the 
highest priced cars and now made possible only 
by Maxwell’s low-cost, high-grade manufacture 


—can produce such results. 


The uncommon beauty of the good Maxwell 
started it on the way toward its success. 


But it is on the sheer goodness which it is 
demonstrating by unprecedented reliability and 
economy, and by its exceptionally easy riding, 
that the car is soaring higher and higher in 
public regard, to final domination of its market. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit, revenu2 tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885, Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The Good 


MAXWELL 
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A Comparison of Feeding Cattle 
of Different Ages 

The relative economy of feeding cat- 

tle of different ages was the subject of 

an experimental test at the Nebraska 

experiment during the 

Ten head each of calves, 


station past 


winter. year- 
lings, 
were 


two-year-olds and three-year-olds 
ih the experiment. Shelled 
corn alfalfa hay were full-fed 
thruout a 175-day feeding period. 

The calves and yearlings were found 


used 


. ? 
and 


to be the most profitable cattle when 
fed thruout the winter. At the end 
of 100 days’ feeding, however, the 
older steers were more marketable 
than the younger ones, and if they had 
been sold at that time the three-year- 
olds would have returned a profit of 


$18.24 per head and the two-year-olds a 
profit of The yearlings at the 
end of 100 days would have returned a 


$9.38. 


profit of $1.88 per head, while the 
alves would have just broken even. 
Up to that time the three-year-olds had 
made gains of 3.4 pounds per head 
daily, the two-year-olds and yearlings 
each had gained 2.9 pounds per head, 
and the calves, 2.5 pounds daily per 
head. The feed requirements per 100 
pounds of gain during the first 100 
days are shown in the following table: 


FEED REQUIRED PER 100 POUNDS 
OF GAIN 
Shelled Ajifalfa 
Corn Hay 
TI re< r-olds 549 Rv 
Two-vear-olds 5S9 a3 
yearlings 498 46 
Calve 399 222 
As ig be expected, it was unprof- 
table to carry the older cattle the full 
i175 days The younger lots, particu- 
larly calves, improved in marketability 
and economy of gains during the last 
75 days, it the two and three-year- 
olds lade taller and higher priced 
fain At the end of 175 da the 
three-ve olds ere considered worth 
10 cents jess hundred than at the 
end of 100 day and this, with the in- 
creased Kpen ( guins, caused a 
Oss ( $1.85 per he The two-year 
olds n a pre of only $4 cents 
per head, while t) vearlings returned 
$1.26 per head and the calves $2.06 
per head at the end of 175 days. The 
feed requirements for gains duri ig the 


follows 


Were a8 


FEED REQUIRED PER 100 POUNDS 





Alfalfa 


Shelled 


Corn Hay 
Three ear-olds £38 355 
Two-year-olds 768 525 
Ye: ne 665 281 
Calve 456 189 
Asa result of the experiment, which 
8 the ird made at the station with 
s problem, the Nebraska animal 
musbandmen maxe the following sum- 
marizations: 
1 Steers are more economical gain- 
€rs 2s ‘ thal any other age. 
2. Calves have an advantage in 
£a g consistently at an efficient 
rate thruout a long period. They can 
be held thru a market glut to ad- 
Vantage. 
3. Finished calves furnish a class 


of carcasses popular at practically all 
seasons of the year, and for which 


there is an ever-increasing demand. 


4. Older steers, especially three- 
year-olds, gain rapidly the first 100 
days and can generally be sent to mar- 


ket to best advantage at that time. 

5. Older steers do not present quite 
as much risk frem diseases 
cal ves, 


6. There must be a liberal margin 


loss by as 


between cost and sales price on two 
and three-year-old steers in order to 
insure a profit. Calves require put lit- 


tle m+rgin to insure profit. 

7. Normally, one can procure five 
calves with the money necessary to 
buy two three-year-old steers. Conse- 
quently, calves require much less ini- 
tial investment and will usually return 
fully as great a profit per head as ma- 

















ture steers, when fed over a long pe- 
riod. 


8. A two or three-year-old steer will 


require about 8 pounds of corn and 4 
pounds of alfalfa to produce a pound of 
beef, while a yearling will produce a 
pound of beef for slightly less than 7 
pounds of corn and 3 pounds of alfalfa 
and calves will require but 5 pounds 
of corn and 2 pounds of alfaifa. 

9. A quantity of beef requiring 100 
pounds of corn and alfalfa to produce 


on three-year-old steers can be pro- 
duced on two-year-olds by 90 to 95 
pounds of feed, on yearlings by 8&0 


pounds of feed, and on calves by 60 


pounds of feed. 


New Live Stock Book 


The first copies of the new fifth edi- 


tion of “Farm Live Stock of Great Brit- 
ain,” by Professor Robert Wallace, 
have reached this country. Many Amer- 
ican breeders of live stock possess 
earlier editions of this volume. They 
have found it an invaluable reference 
on the types and breeds of live stock 
common to Great Britain, which, as a 
matter of fact, include practically all 
of the known breeds of cattle, horses 
and sheep, besides many breeds of 
hogs. 


The fifth and latest edition contains 
much material in the way of breed his- 
tory and records not previously incor- 
porated in the book. Developments in 
each of the breeds have been carefully 
brought ap to date, while the chapters 
on management have also been revised 
to include late scientifie findings rela- 
tive to feeding and of animals. 
The addition of many new illustrations 


care 


adds to the physical attractiveness of 
the book. Several new chapters have 
been added and the book now totals 
868 pages, with 442 plates and 111 fig- 
ures in the text. 

The book is one which deserves a 
place in the library of every student 
of agriculture, particularly the breeder 
of live stock. Professor Wallace’s work 
is of distinct value to the American 
reader from two standpoints, in that 
it affords information on the history 
of many breeds important alike’ in 
Great Britain and America and gives 
an interesting insight into British ag- 


riculture. 

“Farm Live Stock 
is published by Oliver & 
inburgh, Scotland. It is 
shillings (about $6.90) per 


Britain” 
of Ed- 
at 30 


of Great 
Boyd, 
listed 
copy. 


The Cost of a Bushel of Corn 


from page 6) 

who owns his land has 
of the share tenant 
plus the taxes and the interest on the 
investment in his land. If he paid $170 
an acre for his land, he has per 
cent an interest charge of $8.50 an 
acre, and in addition there is probably 
a tax of at least $1.50 an acre, making 
a total of $10 an acre. Ten dollars 
plus the $15.14 which represents the 
man labor, horse labor and machinery 
charge, gives a total of $25.14. Witha 
vield of forty bushels per acre, the cost 
per bushel would be 62.8 cents. 

This represents the cost of the corn 
in the crib in December, and makes 
no allowance for shrinkage. If the 
corn is to be held until the following 


(Continued 
farmer 
all the expenses 


The 


at 5 


summer, the shrinkage, which on the 
average amounts to about 16 per cent, 
plus the interest on the value of the 
corn, Will raise the cost by about 13 
cents a bushel, or to a total of about 
76 cents. If the corn is then to be 
shelled and hauled to market, there 


will be an additional cost amounting to 
at least 4 or 5 cents a bushel. 

There is no easy way of reducing 
corn production costs. In sections 
where the fields are large and level, 
production costs can generally be re- 
duced several cents a bushel if gang 
plows are substituted for sulky plows 
and two-row cultivators for the ordi- 
nary single-row. In some sections it 
may be possible to reduce costs slight- 
ly by substituting tractor plowing for 
horse plowing. As a rule, however, 
the methods commonly used in a local- 
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HEPPERS 


South 


For More Than 39 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 





Total... 


We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
the natural 
feeders in this territory. 
and you will be convinced. 


Union StockYards Co: Omaha J/d 


Nebraska 











More 


78,893,011 
63,296,487 
36,832,639 

919,060 
405,110 


46,607 
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ity are so well adapted to the situation 
that it is impossible to make any 
change in the machinery which will re- 
sult in a saving of more than a cent or 
two per bushel. 

fae owning 
production costs 
rotating crops and 
Improving the productive capacity of 
the soil by ten bushels per acre will 
ordinarily do more than anything else 
to reduce production costs. 

One of the simplest ways of lowe 
corn production costs is to the 
highest yielding variety possible. In 
every locality there are farmers grow- 
ing varieties which vield five or ten 
bushels per Jess than the better 
sorts would the same land. 
Every two or three years it is good 
practice to buy a few pecks of seed 
corn which reputation for high 
yielding power to compare it 
by With corn. 


reduce 
by 


farmers can 
effectively 
applying manure, 


most 


“7 y 
ring 
use 


acre 
vield on 


has a 
in order 
the home 


side side 


John D. Jones, Jr., of Racine county, 
haS been appointed state commissioner 
of agriculture for Wisconsin. He suc- 
ceeds C. P. Norgord, who resigned to 
become assistant cOmmissioner of agri- 
culture in New York. Mr. Jones is a 
breeder of Holstein cattle and is also 
an extensive truck farmer. He is a 
member of the state fair advisory 
board. 


Miss Golda A. 
named secretary of the 
Growers’ Association 
tion by the directors 
tion. For the past four years Miss 
Fossett has been assistant secretary 
of the association. She succeeds W. 
J. Carmichael, who resigned a short 
time ago to become secretary of the 
St. Louis Live Stock Exchange. 


Fossett has been 

National Swine 
thru recent ac- 
of the associa- 





Dr. David Friday has resigned as 
president of the Michigan College of 
Agriculture. The state board of ag- 
riculture accepted his resignation over 
the protest of Gov. A. J. Groesbeck. 











PEONIES 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO.. 


IO ROOTS FOR $3.00. 
Write for Special Offer. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 









For Fleas, Lice, 
Ticks and Mites 


CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 


Besides being a reliable dis- 
infectant and a healing wash, 
Creolin is also very effective 
in ridding animals and poultry 
of numerous insect pests. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. 


45 Park Place New York 








Write today for free copy 
of Merck’s “Home Book on 
Sanitation.” Includes valu- 
able information on the 

sanitary care of poultry 
and animals, 

























Buy coal direct from the mine at the # 
sale price--pocket ti profit yoursel. 
Hundreds of satisfied customers. 


ernment tests prove 
CENTERVILLE LUMP. 


higher in heat un) 
—— ‘for f full interme 
lowest wholesale 


cece at “4 


ATLAs 
CENTERVILLE 
SUMP ag: 





Fully Complete 


RA D } 0 A GuaranteedS et 
mile 


Positively asuccess; gets programs uD to 2000 Batt 
clear ae a bell. Complete: nothing more buy. y back: 
to install in 15 minutes. Satisfaction . —_ Smee 
Write for details, terms, etc. Ford RK 1a 
Co., Dept. W. F., Oklahoma City, oaon d 


1500 Mile Range ‘7 
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1 Soy Bean and Mineral Feeding 
PS, at the Ohio Station 






“with minerals, will supplement corn 
efficiently in fattening hogs, comes 
from the Ohio station as the result of 
last winter’s experimental feeding of 
a variety of soy bean and mineral com- 
pinations. One point shown by the 


| Ohio tests that has not been empha- 
’ gized in previous work is that the corn, 












‘ter results with pigs weighing 75 to 

100 pounds than with pigs weighing 50 
“pounds or less when put into the feed 
lot. In practically all of the tests the 
mineral mixture was fed at the rate of 
‘three pounds in each hundred pounds 
of feed. 

Pigs averaging about 72 pounds in 
weight when put on‘ feed gained 1.25 
pounds a day on rations of corn, 
ground soy beans and minerals, while 
pigs which weighed about 48 pounds 
when put on feed made gains of only 
9 of a pound daily on corn, soy bean 
oil meal and mineral. Soy bean oil 
meal normally excels ground soy beans 
as a corn supplement for hogs. In an- 
other comparison in the Ohio tests, 
with 50-pound pigs, the soy bean oil 
meal made 16 per cent better gains 
than the beans in the ground form. 
Thus, even when they were fed the 
less efficient ground soy beans, the 72- 
pound pigs made better gains than the 
smaller pigs fed soy bean oil meal, in- 
dicating that the soy bean and mineral 

ration is considerably better adapted 
t to pigs weighing 75 to 100 pounds than 
to younger and smaller animals. 
one Corn, ground soy beans and a min- 
55¢ eral mixture of equal parts of salt, 
be ground limestone and acid phosphate 

failed to produce as good results as 
ilo. corn, tankage and salt. The tankage 
lot gained 10 per cent more and re- 
quired only half as much supplement 
as the soy bean lot, altho the latter 
consumed slightly less corn. Soy bean 
oil meal, fed with the same mineral 
mixture, proved slightly better than 
the corn and tankage ration. The gains 
were practically the same, but the soy 
bean oil meal required 42 pounds less 
corn for a hundred pounds gain than 
the tankage, altho the 12 pounds more 
supplement was required in the case 
of the soy bean oil meal. 

Cooked soy beans as a corn supple- 
ment made a remarkably good show- 
ing. Fed with the mixture of salt, lime- 
- stone and acid phosphate, the cooked 
soy beans produced gains of 1.14 
pounds, compared with .92 of a pound 
for corn and tankage. Only 276 pounds 
of corn was required per hundred 
pounds of pork when cooked soy beans 
were fed, compared with 363 pounds in 
the tankage lot. The consumption of 
cooked soy beans was twice that of 
tankage, but with corn at 70 cents and 
tankage at $70, the cooked beans had 
a distinct advantage, showing a re- 
Placement value of $2.26 per bushel. 

In a comparison of mineral mixtures 
for feeding with corn and soy bean oil 
Meal in the dry lot, using 50-pound 
Digs, a mixture of equal parts of salt, 






















the best results, producing higher 
Sains and taking less feed than a mix- 
ture of equal parts of salt, limestone 





. and acid phosphate. Pigs fed corn, soy 
bean oil meal and a mixture of one 
» Part salt and two parts bone meal, did 
— 48 well as those fed the mixture of 
ame salt, limestone and acid phosphate. A 
Mixture of one part salt and two parts 
IAL limestone failed to give as good re- 
“ sults as when the three minerals were 
youre Used, 
= Another comparison of bone meal 
| and acid phosphate was afforded by 
ieprm & the 72-pound pigs fed corn, ground soy 
cot | beans and minerals. Here the pigs 
__— | ‘4 the bone meal mixture took four 
60 fays less to reach 200 pounds weight 





and saved 16 pounds of corn and two 
Pounds of soy beans on each hundred 







one Pounds of gain, when compared with 
sy back se receiving the acid phosphate 
i @ “Wxture. The salt, limestone and acid 





Phosphate - mixture was, however, 





. Further evidence that soy beans, fed | 


ground limestone and bone meal gave |} 





‘goy bean, mineral ration produces bet- | 


slightly more efficient than a mixture 
of one part salt and two parts lime- 
stone, requiring seven days less time 
to reach 200 pounds. 

In another series of trials, the in- 
clusion of 1.5 pounds of ground lime- 
stone to every hundred pounds of feed 
reduced by seventeen days the time 
required to reach 200 pounds and saved 
16 pounds of corn and three pounds of 
tankage on every hundred pounds of 
gain, as compared with a straight corn 
and tankage ration. 

Alfalfa meal fed at the rate of three 
pounds in every hundred pounds of 
feed, also made a good supplement for 
corn and tankage. Compared with the 
check lot of corn and tankage, the 
meal saved sixteen days in time for 
finishing and saved 17 pounds of corn 
and four pounds of tankage on each 
hundredweight of gain. 

A ration of nine parts of corn and 
one part of dried milk albumen proved 


| 


to be cheaper and more efficient than | 


a similar ration of corn and tankage. 
The milk albumen increased the gains 
over the tankage lot by 24 per cent 
and saved 75 pounds of corn On each 
hundred pounds of gain. The pigs fed 
corn and milk albumen hit the 200 
pound mark twenty-six days before 
those fed corn and tankage. Altho the 
milk albumen cost $85 per ton, it made 
gains for 70 cents less per hundred 
than tankage at $70 per ton. 





Hulless Oats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 








For the past few years I have been 


experimenting with hulless oats. Last 


year I had one acre of this variety | 


which yielded forty-five bushels. I 
was so well pleased with the crop that 
I am putting out five acres this year. 
I sowed three bushels per acre, the 
same as of ordinary varieties. 

The Hulless oats is an early variety 


and matures before the Iowar, as the 
accompanying table will show. Every- 
one who has seen the oats likes it. [ 
know that I could sell a large amount 
for hog feed. I have had caller from 
many parts of the state, as the oats ig 
well advertised since I showed this 
kind at the fowa Short Course and 
won second place on unusual crops. 

The following is a copy of the report 
I sent to Ames last year: 








Sown Ripe 

OGTR Si cscicccercttcccAem Lt July 24 
NWO ick cieiescesdoriss April 17 July 18 
| Green Russian April 17 July 26 
ANIM oie casxanesece<caces April 17 July 16 
Average Per Cent Yield 

Height Lodged PerA. 

OE aaceccvcsiecssci 48 in. 15 62 bu. 
POPE iv ccscasnenssis 44 in. 10 50 bu. 
Green Russian..46 in. 15 40 bu. 
FRURIGRE cc cccseixesses 45 in 15 47 bu. 


A. B. ROSENBERGER. 
Emmet County, Iowa. 











Raising pigs on. 












What Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast is doing today for 
practical hog breeders 


Practical breeders are already increasing 
their pork production and their profits 
with Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. Here 
are some of their results: 


In a trial on a New York farm, six pigs 
were fed yeastin the mash, and eix others, 
slightly heavier but of the same age, were 
fed the same ration without yeast. In a 
month, the six yeast-fed pigs gained 140 
pounds, the other six only tor pounds, 

‘he feed consumed by the veautited pigs 
for 100 pounds of gain was only 394 
pounds; by the others, 546 pounds, 


A breeder of Hampshires had always 
considered 40 to 45 pounds a satisfactory 
weight at weaning time. But when he 


added Ficischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast to 
the ration of his brood sows, his pigs 
weighed 60 to 75 pounds when weaned. 
At marketing time, they brought him 14 
cents a pound above the market price. 
This same breeder's barrows, raised on 
yeast-fermented feed, averaged 200 pounds 
at 5 months. ‘Asa conditioner and tonic,” 
he adds, “yeast is the best thing I have 
ever come across."" 

A California breeder took several pigs 
from one litter at weaning time, kept them 
in a separate pen, and gave them the same 
ration as the rest, except for a small 
amount of yeast. When the others weighed 


from 75 to 80 pace each, the yeast-fed 
shoats weighed from 125 to 145 pounds. 

Still another breeder Reports that the 
feeding of yeast to his hogs has cut his feed 


bill in half, at the same time giving him 
heavier and faster-growing hogs than he 
has ever had before, 














Send for these booklets! 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast can be profit- 
ebly used for fermenting feeds for all farm animals. 
If you are interested in swine, cattle or poultry 
breeding, you will want copies of these new book- 
letea—giving full details of this remarkable new 
development in animal nutrition, Check on the 


eoupoa which booklet you want. 








CAUTION: Do not be misled by imitations. Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast is all yeast—yeast in its most 
concentrated form. 
fillers. To be sure of results order Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast—using coupon below or ordering from any 
Fleischmann agent in over 1000 cities. 


It contains no corn meal or other 








1 to 10 cans $2.00 percan 
: 1.95 ** 


10 ** 20 pt. 
20 ii 40 fii 1.90 “ “ 
Over 40 “ iso°°% © 


(Add 50c per can if 
outside U. S.) 
Any number of cans de- 
livered direct to you, trans- 
portation charges prepaid, 










A startling new development 
in pork production 


Ever since the value of yeast as a food 
for human beings was discovered three 
years ago, The Fleischmann Company 
has been perfecting a special dry yeast 
for stock and poultry. Today this new 
form of yeast is offered you as the big- 
gest advance in hog-feeding in recent 
years. 


Only a few years ago, pigs were fin- 
ished for market on corn, water, and a 
little grass. Later, faster and cheaper 
gains were made by balancing the ration. 
Now it has been found that even the 
best-balanced ration produces more pork 
at less cost when it is fermented with 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. 


The fermentation of the feed by Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast acts upon the proteins (the 
flesh-building elements) in a way similar to diges- 
tion itself. Part of the work of digestion is thus 
already accomplished even before the pig takes 
the food into its mouth. The food is far more 
easily and quickly assimilated, and is, therefore, 
converted into meat at a much faster rate. 

Turning their feed into sound pork at astound- 
ing speed, yeast-fed pigs are ready for market 
several weeks earlier tharv usual. 


More weight at less cost 

Feed saved is money saved. Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast actually makes your feed more 
economical. Fermented with it, more feed goes 
to make profitable flesh and less passes unused 
out of the system. Pigs fed on yeast-fermented 
feeds consume less feed for every 100 pounds 
of gain. 

We are now prepared to make immediate de- 
livery, direct to you, of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast, in 24 Ib. cans, by prepaid express or 
parcel post. Mail the coupon today! Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast is guaranteed to do 
exactly what is claimed for it—or your 
money will be refunded. 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. D-256 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ul. 


O Enclosed find $ Please send me...... 
24 pound cans of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, 
postage prepaid. 

© Send me your book on raising pigs, cattle and 
horses on yeast-fermented feeds. 

Send me your book on raising poultry on yeast- 
fermented feeds. 
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Every Day You Need 


KEDoNl 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TOC AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and telle 
Low to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tele bow to rid the dog 
of fleas and to belp prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog discares. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Givee complete direc- 
wone for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent c.scase. 








reso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














RINGBONE 





WHETHER it’s ringbone, 
wind galls, guittor or {| 
grease, Gombau!t's Bal- 
sam is the reliable rem- 
edy for quick results. 
General directions and 
proper treatment on 
every bottle container. 
Unequalled for most 
horse ailments. Super- 
sedes firing and cautery. 
A million successful 
treatments given each 
year. $1.50 per bottle at 
druggists or cirect upon 
receipt of price. Good for 
Humans too. The Law- 
rence - Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
Ot IKY ele: 
BALSAM 


‘DON’T CUT OUT 


AShoe Boil Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 


7 ORDE MARK REG.U, SPAT OFF 

Stops lameness promptly. Does not blie- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Wniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Aliays PainendIngfemmation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug 
giste or delivered. Wé§AU tell you more if you wiite. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 Lyman St., Springlield, Mass. 


MINERAL. 
comrou ND 






WATCH YOUR 
HORSES HOOFS 
& FETLOCKS 













































Fro . 
é Pk guaranteed to give satis action or money 
$1 Pkg. sufficient for ordinary Cases. 

MINERAL REMEDY CO. 








400 Feorth Ave Plitsburgh, - 





; Guaranteed to Kill and 

Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours. 
Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest method. Used and re- 
commended everywhere. Money back if dis- 
Satisfied for any reason. Send trial order now. 


Red Devil Capsules, set of 75 
Instruments, full =a 2 4.75 
tions Prepaid to 


100 ‘$4 Oo. 


M. HICK & CO 


CH 
1018 S. Wee Ave., Dept.3 Chicago, lil. 
| a 


xtra Capsules, 25-$1.50 


10-$17.00 
a 1000-$30 aa 500-$17.06 
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) BINDER TWINE Per Bale 


Stanaara hinver = iwise 6500 ft. to _ pound 
A bale ors carload, Write for circu 


LOUIS LOSSE Der, Ft 






























Farm Organization Activities 











Fooling Ourselves 


The United States Department of Ag- 


riculture this last spring collected 
thru reporting 
mates on the intentions of farmers as 


This 


its crop service esti- 


to planting different crops. in- 
formation was sent out in order that 
farmers in these different lines would 
be informed as to the situation, and 
with the report in hand could make 
such changes in their crop scheme as 
seemed advisable. 

It so happened that the cotton farm- 
ers were apparently minded to in- 
crease their acreage considerably. The 
department took these estimates and 
published them. Shortly afterwards, 
one of the officers of a cotton growers’ 
association came out with a statement 
criticizing the department for issuing 
the estimate, and asserting that the 
publication of the report had caused 
a slump in the price of cotton. 

This point of view is a little hard to 
understand. It is quite true that a re- 
port of intentions to plant a big cotton 
acreage might have a bearish effect 
on the cash cotton price. Yet, it is 
quite evident that a bearish tendency 
of this sort would be as nothing com- 
pared to the slump in price that would 
come, if all the farmers carried out 
their intentions and threw a bumper 
crop on the market next fall. The 
system of reporting “intentions to 
plant” gives the farmers the chance to 
size up the general situation and to al- 
ter their program accordingly. 

To object to the furnishing of infor- 
mation of this sort to the farmers and 
to the country at large seems to be 
comparable to a cross-country runner 
asking that he be blindfolded betore he 
starts the race. This action, however, 
is unfortunately a_ fairly typical of 
many farm organization leaders. They 
either refuse to dig out facts on the 
farm situation, or refuse to recognize 
the significance of the facts after they 
have been presented. 

We have too many men who do not 
have the intellectual courage to look 
unpleasant facts in the face. “Let’s 
not think about it,” they seem to say. 
“It makes me _ feel uncomitortable. 
Anyway, I think things will probably 
come out all right.” 

Intellectual laziness and intellectual 
cowardice are probably the greatest 
enemies of progress in the farm or- 
ganization field. Until we get ready 
to admit that we can not get very far 
unless we set ourselves to the labor of 
discovering the about 
our business, and the more dilfi- 


essential facts 


still 


cult task of acting upon the results of 
these researches, we shall find that 
our farm organizations, in spite of 


their many activities, are doing us very 
little real good. 


Extra Shippers Snemennt Business 


At the annual meeting of the Exira 
Shipping Association held last month, 


Secretary J. L. 
association 
the adoption of the 


Sauer reported that the 
the past yeur, since 
membership ag 


during 


ree- 


ments, had increased its volume of 
business by nearly 30 per cent. The 
total number of cars shipped was 111, 


§,000 head, as compared to 
eighty-one cars the year previous. 

The total receipts were $160,- 
606.37. The shipping all 
this live market, including 
both Chicago and home expense, 
$10,627.72 The net amount paid the 
shippers was $149,963.62, or an av 
net price at home to the farmer 
cents per pound. 

Just a year ago the board of diree- 
tors decided that if the Exira Shipping 
Association was to stay in existence 
the members should be asked to either 
ship all or none of their live stock thru 
the association, and thus get rid of the 
floaters and non-members. So accord- 
ingly they asked Knute Espe, 


or nearly 


£TOSS 
total 
stock to 


cost of 


was 


erage 


or & 


secre. 





tary 6f the state association, to meet 
with the members and discuss the 
membership agreement. The result 
was that the contracts were adopted 
and a membership campaign put over 
which gave the association over 100 
farmers signed up. This, states Mr. 
Bauer, was responsible for the in- 
crease in business the past year. 





The County Agent 


It is always open season for county 
agents. If a hard-boiled farmer isn’t 
after him, the board of supervisors is. 
If it isn’t the board, it’s the local com- 
the extension 
the local Farm Bu- 
reau, or somebody else who has very 
well defined notions as to what the 
county agent ought to be doing to- 
wards earning his salary. 

No doubt a certain amount of criti- 
cism is good for the soul, and we are 
forced to confess that if the county 
agent has been improved by _ this 
means, we are entitled to a little of 
the credit. There does seem a chance, 
however, that a good many of us are 
in the custom of reminding ourselves 
so Often that the county agent is a 
long ways from being perfect, that we 
are at times likely to forget that he is 
on the whole about as valuable a serv- 
ant of the farmer as ever came down 
the pike. 

We have, of course, some county 
agents who rattle around on their jobs, 
just as we have doctors and politicians 
and mechanics and farmers who make 
the same sort of a noise; but we also 
have a number~-and these in the vast 
majority—who are making earnest and 
reasonably successful efforts to help 
make the farm a more profitable place 
to live. That sort of a job has been 
anything but a snap the last few years. 
There are a good many unfortunate in- 
fluences outside the county that wreck 
the county agent’s work. Don’t blame 


mercial @lub or state 


headquarters, or 


the agent for that. He didn’t start the 
war; neither was he on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Just what the future of the county 
agent’s job may be is, of course, a 
matter for discussion. He may con- 


tinue to be primarily an educational 
worker acting under the direction of 
the state extension department. He 
may develop into a representative of 
the farmers of the county in lines oth- 
er than strictly educational. In either 


capacity the chances are that he is 
going to earn every cent of the salary 
he gets. It will be found, we think, 
that where the county agent is not a 
success, the reason lies in the personal 
character of the man and of the job in 
that particular district. There have 
been, unfortunately, and still are a 
number of peewees in the work, who 
for the benefit of both the farmers and 
the extension service ought to be elim- 
inated at once. The greatest enemy of 
the first-class county agent has been 
the half-baked type of extension work- 
er who spoiled the field for the man 
that followed him. 

A number of counties in the middle 


west these davs are having arguments 
about retaining the county agent and 
about the size of the salary they 
should pay him, if they do keep him. 
It seems to us that a county is kicking 
itself in the face if it does not take 
advantage of the services that the 
first-class county agent can render. 
Our advice to any county that is in 
doubt on the matter is to go out and 


t-class man 
the 


and not worry 
takes to 


get a tints 


too much about money it 


vet him. Farmers ought to keep in 
mind, of course, that vou can’t make 
a five thousand dollar man out of a 
two thousand dollar man simply by 


thousand; but neither 
of getting a 
man for the 


paving him five 
do you stand much chance 
five thousand dollar 
smaller sum. 











LITE-SHADE 
PROTECTS YOUR HOGS 


Keep your hog houses 

80 degrees cooler in sum- 

mer. A cool hog house dur- 

ing ane day means hardier, faster growing 

It’s great also for the barn windows 

time. P. rogressive farmers shut out 
irect sun rays that otherwise make a 

bakeoven out of farm buildings in summer, 

J) to paint quickest, most satis crag! AS way is 

Jto paint orspray all windows, with 











Theonly one covering for windows. Made eg 
cially for shutting out direct sunlight. S ientifies 

















prepared. Easily applied with brus' 

or spray to inside of windows. Guar- 
anteed not to peel or chip off, Can be 
washed or brushed off in the fall in a 
few minutes. Farmers and authorities 
everywhere recommend its use, Gal- 
lon can enough for 200 aq. ft. of glass 
surface. Your dealer sells it, or order 
direct from this adv.--$2 per gal. can, 


Adel Clay Products Co. 
205 Main St. Adel, Iowa 
Mfrs. of Standardized Buildings for 
Every F . Send free 
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Music and color in the air! 


Every community celebrates the 4th of July with fitting 
ccremony—parades and meetings, banquets and parties, 

Color is everywhere Crepe paper comes into itsown, 
And Dennison helps with the 
decorations, suggesting in two 
booklets for you the best ideas 
for achieving more color and bet- 
ter color, 


Try your Dennison dealer or 
write us direct for the “Gala 
Book” and “Halls, Booths and 
Autos.” Ten cents each, Send 
for them today, Dept. 6-WF 
DENNISON MFG. COMPANY 
62 East Randolph Street 
Chicago, Mlinois 








The 

Windows Wit 
Gifferent Uses 

wi he most efficient. 


ile rami cont Write . 
Sunshine Roof 
Windows 
The windows that flood the 
floors with warm, life- “Fis 
sh g- 


of © 
t Plans o 7 mod: 
‘poultry and hog 


y SHnAUGER &. JOHNSON 
P 416 Walnut St. 


1oat td eh Uiighire Peat,» 








DAISY FLY KILLER PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND EIS 
& ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,orname a pe 
venient, cheap 
all se 2ason. Riese de ‘ft 
metal, can’t spill oF 
tip over ; will not coil 
or injure anyth ing. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by_ dealers. of 
65 by EXPRESS, 


+ prepaid, $1.2. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
wd 
. — WAGONS 
“5 wee % High or low wh ‘wide 


steel or wood— 
or narrow tr 












Wagon parts of 
kinds. Wheels to 
any ning sesh, 
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Silage Feeding Pays at Penn- 
sylvania 


Corn silage, corn stover and cotton- 
seed meal made the cheapest beef in 
the Pennsylvania steer feeding tests 
during the past winter. Steers fed a 
full ration of corn silage, together with 
a daily feed of about three pounds of 
corn stover and 2.11 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal made gains of two pounds a 
day at a cost of $8.83 per hundred. The 
steers were valued at 38.75 at the end 
of the test and returned a profit of 
$7.42 per steer. 

Another group of steers which made 


'g profit of $5.60, including pork, re- 


ceived a ration of 12.5 pounds of 
shelled corn, 20 pounds of silage, four 
pounds of corn stover and 2.15 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. The daily gains 
in this lot averaged 2.45 pounds and 
the steers were appraised at $9.25, or 
50 cents per hundred higher than the 
steers fed silage without corn. 
corn at 75 cents per bushel, silage at 
$5 per ton, stover at $4 per ton and 
cottonseed at $54 per ton, the corn-fed 
steers made less profit than those fed 


no corn. It may be noted, however, 
that the valuation of $5 a ton for sil- 
age is somewhat conservative with 


corn at 75 cents a bushel. 

In two of the lots cane molasses was 
substituted for 30 per cent of the 
shelled corn ration. The gains secured 
were not as high as in the lot fed corn, 
silage, stover and cottonseed. The mo- 
lasses failed to make any improvement 
in finish, apparently, since the steers 
receiving corn, molasses, silage, stover 
and cottonseed were appraised at 
$8.90, or 35 cents per hundred lower 
than the corn-silage fed steers. In an- 
other lot fed corn, molasses, mixed hay 
and cottonseed, the appraised value 
was only $8.60 per hundred, or 15 cents 
below the value of the steers finished 
on silage without corn. Both of the 
molasses-fed lots lost money. 

The substitution of mixed hay for 
corn silage and corn stover appeared 
to be unprofitable. The results from 
the hay when molasses was fed were, 
as noted, distinctly disappointing. In 
another lot fed 12.5 pounds of corn, 7.8 
pounds of hay and 2.15 pounds of cot- 
tonseed, the gains were lower than 
when silage and stover were fed with 
the corn, and the steers fed hay were 
valud at $8.80, or 45 cents lower than 
those fed corn and silage. There was 
4 loss in this lot of 65 cents per head. 

The molasses used in 
cost of $24.50 per ton. Its use proved 
unprofitable. The mixed hay, at $12 
per ton, did not yield as good-returns 
48 were secured by feeding.corn silage 
and corn stover. 


these tests 





Copper Carbonate 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper was 
a note by Stanley Castle, of Illinois, 
to the effect that copper carbonate af- 
fects workers. 

During the past three years, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Mackie and I have been 
investigating the use of copper carbo- 
Nate dust for the control of bunt. We 
Were not aware of the harmful effects 
of this chemical on the workers until 
the farmers began to use it in large 
quantities. On investigation we found 
that the workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of copper carbonate were sub- 
fect to the same discomforts, if they 
did not wear dust masks or respirators. 
These respirators are light and not un- 
‘omfortable to wear. Otherwise, the 
Men engaged in the manufacture of 
Copper carbonate, cement, etc., could 
hot wear them day after day thruout 
the year. Almost any druggist can sup- 
Dy these respirators at the price of 
tWo dolla: s. 

It occurs to me that it might be well 

inform your readers about the use 
of the dust respirators; otherwise they 
May be reluctant to adopt a seed treat- 








Ment Which appears to be superior in 
Many ways to the methods they are 
low using. FRED N. BRIGGS. 

Assistant Plant Pathologist, Califor- 
‘a College of Agriculture. 


With ; 


—— 











Exide 


BATTERIES 





the cranking of cars 


The first electric starter put on an automobile as 
standard equipment (in 1911) depended for its power 
on the Exide Battery. The same fine make of car has 
used the Exide exclusively ever since. 

More automobiles built today leave the manufac- 
turers’ hands equipped with Exide Batteries than with 
any other battery. It is natural that Exide should lead 
in the automobile field in time and in numbers, because 
it was the pioneer and dominating battery in other in- 
dustries long before the automobile was invented. 


Long-lasting power 


These things are of interest to you only as indicating 
the experience back of the Exide that has enabled it to 
earn the title of the long-life battery. Rugged power 
is built into the Exide. It lasts so long that it saves its 
Owner money. 

Your safety and comfort in motoring depend to a 
decided degree upon the worthwhileness of your battery. 
Don’t take a substitute when you need a new battery, 
but go to the nearest Exide Service Station and get the 
real one for your car. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 


\ 
The battery that ended 


FOR YOUR CAR 


_——————— 


For farm power and light 
A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 


‘Exide 





Look for this sign. 
Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 








BATTERIES your car or com- 
petent repair 
SENVICE STATION work on an 


make of battery. 
For your radio 
set get an Exide 
Radio Battery. 


RADIO 














== Bovee's Coal and Wood Furnaces | 






@ room, as desired. The Bovee requires thirty per cent less i 


West Eighth St. 


: 








bay 





AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 
Central Heating, Regular Pipeless, or with piping to each 


fuel than the average furnace used. The Bovee Horizontal 


4 Wood and Coal Furnace has large, 26 inch combustion fi 


chamber, burns 4 foot wood, with double doors 15x16 tnches 
Average wood requires little cutting and no splitting and § 
saves 75 per cent of cost of coal for fuel. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog and manufacturer's prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
Waterloo, lowa 





Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sampiec 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Lllincis 
Plant: B..ffaio, lowa 


95% pure, $7.50 per bushel, sacks 
ALFALFA SEED free, track Concordia. GEO. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 
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INK what grit would do to pearls. How it would 
scratch and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your pearls—how are you pro- 
tecting it? Enamel to the teeth is what the lustre layer is to 
pearls—their protection and their beauty. Once scratched 
or marred with a gritty, soapless dentifrice, Nature can never 
replace enamel, or restore its beauty. 


Colgate’s contains no grit, no harmful 
drugs. It keeps teeth clean and brings 
out their beauty. Wash your teeth 
regularly with Colgate’s. The de- 
licious flavor encourages children to 
use it willingly and regularly. 












A tube for each member of 
the family is a sound in- 
vestment in sound teeth. 





TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
‘or Scour 


Large tube 25c 














HEANIDIIYT A alk 
COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 57 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 
PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. 1 enclose the tg 

amount of stamps shown for each one checked. 
O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free C2 Rapid Shave Cream 
O Face Powder.........----- 6c 0 Baby Tale.....- 






If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they "d Say 
“Use Cotcate’s” 
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Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 

Mental and Nervous Diseases. The only one of its 

kind where Osteopathic Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 

Diet and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 
plete information. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











HEARTS AND HOMES] 


Thie department wae established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published, 


Hearts and Homes readers are weicome. 


Letters on subjects of wr ee | 


drese a)! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Project Work Just Plants 
the Seed 
Looking at the exceptionally attract- 
Polk 
view achievement day we recalled the 


ive exhibit of county women on 
story an extension worker down south 
told of a little girl who from necessity 
had made useful articles in the sewing 
club to which she belonged. When 
achievement day came and none of her 
exhibits were in her teacher 
took her to task. 

“You must bring something to show 
the work have done,” she said. 
“Where are the underwear and the 
aprons you made when you were learn- 
ing what to do with flour sacks?” 


place, 


you 


“Must I bring them?” asked the 
child. 
“Yes,” she was told. 


Quietly she slipped out of the room 
looking very sober. The day was al- 


most gone when she returned bring- 
ing her trophies. ‘The children were 
not at home and I had to go after 


them,” she explained, opening a bundle 
of little panties, waists and petticoats 
still damp from the wash, 

“You didn’t take these garments off 
the children and wash them?” the 
teacher exclaimed. 

With dignity the tot 
don’t have time to learn anything I 
can’t use. The children had to wear 
what I made, it’s all they’ve got.” 

Lest some one think we felt that the 
articles on exhibition were articles 
that “can’t be used,” we hasten to re- 
veal the point we wish to make which 


replied: “I 


is this—no busy farm woman can 
spend much time hooking rugs, or 
blowing decorative schemes over a 


foundation of black enamel, but she 
can’t afford not to take her part in 
any project work that is going on in 
her community. We don’t keep on 
working at the multiplication table, 
but we use it. The woman who has 
studied the tharmony of colors in a 


rag rug, will take more pleasure in the 
coloring of rugs, and their methods of 
manufacture all the rest of her life. 
The charming bits of pottery evolved 
from common things will give the 
maker a better understanding of the 
beauty to be found in form; will thrill 
her with the glorious coloring of sun- 


rise and sunset because she has been 


studying color, and the harmony of 
colors. 

We believe in achievement days. 
Human nature is so constituted that it 
requires an objective. A Sabbath 
school worker was saying the other 
day: “When we had a building pro- 


gram, we kept our members and grew. 
When we postponed building because 
of the high cost of labor and materials, 
we slumped.” 

So long as women are following 
after a project with achievement day 
as an objective for the completion and 
demonstration of project work, we may 


know that the cultural side of life is 
not being neglected on the farm tho 
we may make but one hooked rug, 


decorate but one jar, and put on the 
backs of the family garments made in 
the sewing club. 


My Village and I 
is a poem read by R. Elliott 


Cortland, N. Y., 
the Caze- 


Here 
Owens, cashier of a 
bank at a recent meeting of 


novia Masonic lodge. It is entitled 
“My Village and I” and is as follows: 
“My village is where my home is 


founded, where my business is situat- 
ed, where my vote is cast, where my 
children are educated, where my 
neighbors dwell and where my life is 
chiefly lived. 

“It is the home spot for me. 

“My village wants my citizenship— 
not partisanship; friendliness—not of- 
fishness; codperation—not dissension; 





| 


sympathy—not criticism; my intelli. 
gent support—not indifference. 

“My village supplies me with law 
and order, trade, friends, education, 
recreation and the rights of a free 
born American. I should believe in my, 
village and work for it. 

“And I will.” 





Publicity in Township and 
County Club Work 


When a piece of good work is done, 
there is inspiration to others to take 
up the same type of work. Publicity 
helps both the giver and the receiver, 
In awarding the premiums at the state 
fair last year for the county project 
work, records of work and publicity 
given to the same counted strong in 
determining the prize winners. Often 
we are favored with reports of the 
work of rural clubs. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is glad to make 
note of unusual stunts and programs 
and to tell of good work accomplished, 
but reports that are sent in duplicate 
to several papers will not be published 
if we know it. We would like to report 
all of the good papers given at club 
mectings, but our space forbids, and 
so we must limit ourselves to brief 
mention of what was done rather than 
of what was said. We commend the 
following notice of the county-wide 
clothing project of Grundy county, 
Iowa, as being both explicit and brief, 
The committee in charge was com 
posed of Mrs. O. U. Holeman, Mrs. W, 
D. Miller and Mrs. Frank A. Newell: , 

Project—Clothing. 

Purpose 

1. To develop a greater community 
spirit and help the women of the coun 
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ty with their problems in clothing com 
struction thru training schools. 

2. To develop leadership. 

3. To broaden the interests of 
Farm Bureau women. 

County Goal— 

1. To secure a group of interested 
women in each township who will use 
their coéperation and support in the 
furtherance of the work of the Farm 
Bureau. 

2. To place a list of such local lead 
ers in the hands of each township 
chairman and each township project 
leader. 

Township Goal— 

1. To reach at least six school dit 
tricts with some phase of the clothing 
work. 

2. To establish some phase of the 
work in at least fifty homes of each 
organized township. 

Plan of Work 

1. Local leaders to secure accurate 
information thru the five months’ 
training school in charge of a speciak 
ist from the extension service at Ames, 
who will spend four days in the county 
each month, beginning May 1, 1923. 

2. These meetings shall be attend 
ed by six leaders from each township. 
The same leaders may be chosen fof 
each of the five meetings, or a differ 
ent group of leaders may attend each 
meeting. 

3. These leaders shall act as local 
demonstrators for group meetings. 

Duties of Officers and Committees 

1. Each school district project leat 
er to collect reports from district ad 
send to the township project lead 
each month. 

2. Township project leader to sult 
marize reports and send to the county 
secretary each month, also give report 
at each township monthly meeting. 

3. County secretary keeps a copy 
of each month’s record and forwards 4 
copy to the Farm Bureau office. 

4. This report shall be included #8 
the county agents annual report. 

5. The county agent to use thes 
reports for publicity in the news 
papers. 
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Training the Pup 

We used to keep Scotch Collie dogs 
from champion strains, and know from 
experience how many inquiries came 
to us on how to train the pup. The 
following comments of Congressman 
Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, who, ac- 
cording to the Literary Digest, thinks 
we should have a government bulletin 
on dogs, will be of interest to dog 
lovers. 

Congressman Hawes says: ‘‘Feed 
a pup frequently, and an old dog but 
twice a day. 

“Feed from a 
ground or floor. 


pan, never on the 
Scraps from the table 


when fresh are the best food. 
“Feed the dog yourself; you will 


control him better. Feed morning and 
evening; the big meal at night, as the 
dog should not be worked immediately 
after eating. Do not feed chicken 
bones; they are covered with a hard 
substance which frequently cuts thru 
the intestines. 

“The kennel should be dry, 
and frequently whitewashed. 

“If he jumps upon you in caress, 
gently press your shoe upon a hind 
foot. Do this a number of times and 
he will stay on the ground. The pup 
will imitate an old dog; but don’t try 
and train two young dogs at the same 
time; give each a private lesson. 

“Do not kick your dog or strike him 
on the head. Use a switch or grasp 
him by the neck and back give him a 
shaking. Do not ‘holler’ at a dog un- 
less he is at a distance. Talk to him in 
a moderate tone. He is guided more 
by intonation than by words. You ex- 
haust your emphasis in continuous 
‘hollering,’ and he fails to understand. 
Do not let him chase horses or autos 
op the road. 

“Do not use more than three letters 
in your dog’s name. Do not borrow 
a dog and do not lend one. A dog must 
know his own master. Do not punish 
a dog after his fault has been commit- 
ted. Be sure he knows exactly for 
what the punishment is administered.” 


clean 


WATER SPONGE CAKE 
One cup of sugar, five tablespoonfuls of 
cold water eges, one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, one and one-third cups of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 


two 


























Why Jimmy Skunk Never Hurries 


Peter Rabbit and the Merry Little 
Breezes were unable to figure out why 
Jimmy Skunk never hurries, so they raced 


‘own to ask Grandfather Frog, but Peter 
was to keep out of sight until the story 
was begun, so that Grandfather Frog 
wouldn't think him a nuisance for asking 


86 many questions. 


“Oh Frog, why is it that 


Grandfather 8 
panted 


Jimmy Skunk never hurries?” the 
Merry Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum!” replied old Grandfather 
Frog. in his very dee pest, gruffest voice. 
"Chug-a-rum! Probably because he has 
learned better.” 

“Oh!” said one of the Merry Little 
Breezes rather faint. disappointed 
Sort of voice, Just then he spied a fat, 
foolish. green fly and blew it right over 
to Grandfather Frog, who snapped it up 
Ma flas) Right away, all the Merry 
Little breezes began to hunt for fooksh 
freen flies and to blow them over to 
Grandfathe: Frog intil he didn’t have 
Mom for another single one inside his 
White ( ellow waistcoat. Indeed, the 
legs o € last one he tried to swallow 
Were sticking out of one corner of his 
big mouth 

Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog 
Yying very hard to get those legs out 
of sight. hug-a-rum! I always like 
16 do somet} ing for those who do some- 
Ming for me, and I suppose now that I 
queht to tell you why it is that Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries. I would if Peter 
pepe were here. If I tell you the story, 

er will be sure to hear of it, and 


until I tell 
to tell stories 


- he will give me no peace 
‘to him, and I don’t like 
twice,” 


“But he ig here!” cried one of the Little 





Breezes. ‘‘He’s right over behind that 
little clump of tall grass.” 

“Humph! I thought he wasn’t very far 
away,” grunted Grandfather Frog, with 
a twintkle in his great, goggly eyes. 

Peter crept out of his hiding place, 
looking rather shamefaced and very fool- 
ish. Then the Merry Little Breezes set- 
tled themselves on the lily pads in a big 
circle around Grandfather Frog, and 
Peter sat down as close to the edge of 
the bank of the Smiling Pool as he dared 
to get. After what seemed to them a 
very long time, Grandfather Frog swal- 
lowed the legs of the last foolish green fly, 
opened his big mouth, and began: 

“Of course, you all know that 
jong ago, when the world was 
things were very different from what 
they are now, very different indeed. The 
great-great-ever-so-great grandfather of 
Jdimmy Skunk was shimmer and trimmer 
than Jimmy is. He was more like his 
cousins, Mr. Weasel and Mr. Mink. He 
was just as quick moving as they were, 
Yes, sir, Mr. Skunk was very lively on 
his feet. He had to be to keep out of 
the way of his big neizibors, for in those 
days he didn’t have any means of pro- 
tecting himself. as Jimmy has now. He 
was dressed all in black You know, it 
wasn't until Old Mother Nature found out 


long, 
young, 


that he was taking advantage of that 
black suit to get into mischief on dark 
nights that she gave him white stripes, 
so that the darker the night, the harder 
it would-be for him to keep from being 
seen, 


(Concluded next week) 








Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





if22 
Dress 
about 


No. 
one 


1656—Neat 
knows little or 


Even if 
sewing, 


House 
nothing 


this house garment creates no great sew- 
ing problem, because the sleeves are in 
one with the long waist The neckline is 
becomingly finished with a collar of the 
same material as that used for the skirt 
Cut in sizes 54, 36, 38, 40. 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material with 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting 

No, 1590--Jacquette Tlouse—You'’ve no 
idea how delightful it is to be the pos- 
sessor of a jacquette blouse until you have 
had one. If you are still wondering wheth- 
er to or whether not to pet send for 
this pattern today, for they going to 
be extremely popular thruout summer 


one, 
are 
the 


and besides they are so very easy to make. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 





inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 1% 


yards of 40-inch material with “% yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 

No. 1759—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt—The 
pattern provides for an inset yoke and 
round cotlar or finished with a neekband 
and a removable collar. The sleeves are 
full length finished with double cuffs. Cut 
in sizes 12%, 14, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 151%, 16 
164%, 17, 17%, 18, 18% and 19 inches necl 


Size 12% 
material. 


measure, 


requirgs 1% 
36-inch 


yards of 


These patterns are pruaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 


size or age, Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lec or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 

















he heaviest ptecesand the 
daintiest fabrics 


Bulky, badly soiled pieces or daintiest lingerie— 
frail, delicate garments no one would dare to wash 
in an ordinary washer—everything is safely and 
quickly washed in the 


RIGHTWAY 


DOUBLE ACTION 


SUCTION WASHER 


The Rightway washes by a method distinctly its 
own. The new four-compartment aluminum pres- 
sure-suction chamber flushes the soapy water through 
the clothes faster and with greater force than is 
possible by any other method. That’s why it is so 
remarkably rapid and thorough. Yet it cannot 





This picture shows how the new 


aluminum suction chamber liter- wear or tear for it does not agitate or handle the 
ally pumps the sudy through the clothes—only the water, The power driven wringer 
: , y is as safe and convenient as the washer and, with the 
clothes, cleansing quickly and handy folding bench eliminates all lifting. Write 
thoroughly, without in any way now for descriptive folder and name.of nearest 
handling the clothes themselves. dealer, 


It canuot injure the frailest gar- 
ments, 


American Gas Machine Co. 


104 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 
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~) TONE BROS., 








































Always 10c 


Prize Recipes sent on 
request—free 


TONE’S TEMPT THE TASTE 
Delicious Spicy Cakes 


The spices used in your baking play an important part in its success. 
spices are the best that Nature produces. 


Tone’s 
The finest, pure, whole spices are 
always in Tone’s orange-yellow packages. 





DES MOINES, IOWA ce 








































SPECIAL FILM OFFER | | 
SEND THIS AD AND 25c 










2o« WE WILL DE- 
VELOP YOUR FIRST FILM 
ae AND MAKE SIX 


QUALITY Prints. 
A 7x11 Enlargement 





Given as a premium 
with only a few orders. 
Send postal for full 
particulars. QUALITY 
work only. 


“Get acquainted with 


7 Y our Service.” 
THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 


DEPT. “Mm” SIOUX FALLS, §. D. 


At All Dealers 
“Better Than Necessary” 
and More Economical. 
Makes wonderful 
Bread, Biscuits 
and Cakes 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, U.8 A. 
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Delicious Jellies 
and Jams Quickly 
Made With 


NEW 


PEN-JEL 


“NEVER FAILS” 


Every housewife who has spent long 
hours over hot stoves making jellies, 
jams, preserves, etc., will welcome this 
new, easy way to make them—without 
long boiling or other old time troubles 
and methods. 


With New PEN-JEL only a few minutes 
time is required to make the most deli- | 
cious jellies, jams, etc., you ever tasted. 
It does away with long boiling and saves 
hours of watching over hot stoves. In 
five minutes from the time you start you 
can have your jelly cooling in the glass— 
and the cost is less than when old meth- 
ods were used. 


—y 





New PEN-JEL is the magic wonder. It 
will jell any fruit juice and thicken jams 
—because it contains the Pectin needed 
to make the ‘‘Jelly Jell’’. It is an abso- 
lutely pure food product—just pure Pec- 
tin with Cerelose (refined corn sugar) to 
make it dissolve easily, and pure fruit 
acid. With it only a moment’s boiling 
is required, and because it is not boiled 
away the natural pure fruit flavor is 
retained. Just note, for instance, how 
easy it is to make jelly as shown by 
this proved 


JELLY RECIPE 
Put 24 cups fruit juice in kettle (about 
6 quart): add 1 package New PEN-JEL, 
stirring until boiling vigorously; add 3 
level cups sugar, boiling vigorously 
from 2 to 4 minutes, depending on fire; 
pour [nto glasses. 


Every housewife should try this woaderful 
new preparation. It never fails. You can use 
fully ripe, full flavored fruit and be sure of 
perfect results—every time—without a a or 
worry. Every package of New PEN-JEL 
gives proved recipes for making jellies, jams, 
etc., from every variety of fruit. 

Nearly all grocers have New PEN-JEL. If 
your grocer should not have it in stock, send 
15c and a full sized package will be masited you 
postpaid. You are sure to like New PEN-JEL. 
and once you try it you will use it regularly 
for all preserving. See your grocer today, or 
write direct to us. 


Leo Pectin Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


$3 DOWN, $3 A MONTH 


Economy 
Steam 
Pressure 
Cooker 


Cast Aluminum 
Highly Polished 
COOKS WHOLE 
MEAL AT ONE 
TIME OVER ONE 
FIRE 
Bakes, Roasts, 
Frys and Bolls 


Factory to - Direct | 

















SOLD ONLY BY MAIL — 


WITH PANS . 4, 75 | 
AND BASKET —_— 
$3 DOWN, $3 PER MONTH. 
All cash with order one extra aluminum 
pan free. Cooks beans, tough meat 

or chicken in 30 to 45 minutes. 


SAVES FooD SAVES FUEL 
SAVES TIME SAVES LABOR 


Make your Payments from the 
Savings the Cooker makes for 
you. We guarantee it will save 
more than $3.00 per month or 
money refunded. 14 & 18 at. our best sellers 











Liquid Holds Ship Wt. Each 
Quarts Mason Jars Lbs. 
10 4 pts or 3 qts | 20 $14.75 | | 
14 6 pts or 4 qts 23 18.00 
18 14 pts or 5 ats 27 21.00 
30 20 pts or 7 qts@10 pt | 35 25.00 | 











(Pans and basket not furnished with 30 at. size) 
COLD PACK CANNING ONE.THIRD TIME 


Reference—Any Bank in Lincoln 
Economy Pressure Cooker “oe Lincoln, Nebraska | 
ADDRESS DIV. 





Please mention this paper when writing. | 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 





Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wailaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
, duced by any other paper until spectal written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 














Review—Great Men and Women 
of the Old Testament 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 24, 1923.) 

The Easter lesson tells the story of 
how two disciples, on the way to Em- 
maus on the afternoon of the resurrec- 
tion day, were joined in their walk by 
a stranger. Discouraged and sad, they 
had been talking over the events of the 
last few days. When He asked them 
what they were discussing so earnest- 
ly, they took Him for a stranger in the 
community and told Him the story of 
Jesus. Then to their astonishment the 
Stranger unfolded to them the true 
story of the Messiah. Their hearts 
burned within them, but they did not 
recognize Him until, in the breaking 
of bread at a nearby inn, their eyes 
were opened and they knew Him. Je- 
sus then vanished from their sight, 
and they hurried to Jerusalem to break 
the glad news to the others, who were 
gathercd together, knowing that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. (Lesson 1.) 

The rest of the lessons of the quar- 
ter deal with great characters in the 
Old Testament. The first lesson is of 
Abraham, the hero of faith. Abraham 
had many trials and tests of his loy- 
alty to God. He is told to leave his 
native country and go among utter 
strangers, and later to cut loose even 
from his kindred except his nephew 
Lot, who was to go with him. Later he 
is separated from Lot. He is given a 
promise of the land for his posterity. 
He is told that Sarah in her old age 
will bear him a son. Later he meets 
the crowning test. He is told to offer 
up Isaac, his son, as a sacrifice. God 
provides another sacrifice, and the 
promise is repeated that in his poster- 
ity shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. (Lesson 2.) 

Joseph was next to the youngest son 
of Jacob, and his favorjte, and he evi- 
dently intended to make him head of 
the tribe. This angered Jacob's older 
sons, and they sold Joseph to a band of 
merchants, who carried him into 
Egypt. There he grew rapidly in fa- 
vor until he held a place second only 
to that of Pharaoh, whose strange 
dream he had interpreted to mean that 
there would be seven years of famine 
following seven good years. When the 
famine came to Canaan, his ten broth- 
ers came to Egypt to buy grain. He 
did not make himself known to them 
until satisfied that they were truly 
loyal to their father and to Joseph's 
younger brother Benjamin. Finally he 
sent them back after his father and 
their own families, and they came 
with their herds and flocks and made 
their home in the land of Goshen. 
(Lesson 3.) 

Moses was raised by 
of Pharaoh in the court of Egypt and 
educated as a son of the royal house. 
Noting the oppression of the Hebrews 
by the Egyptians, he championed their 

cause and was obliged to flee to Mid- 
ian, Where he was employed by Jethro 
as head shepherd, and later married 
his daughter. He lived the life of a 
shepherd for forty years, and then was 
called by God to deliver the Hebrews 
from their bondage. He feels that he 


the daughter 


is not fitted for the task, but God 
promises to be with him. Pharaoh 
refuses Moses’ plea that he let the chil- 


after ten 
Egyptians, 
first-born of 


but 
upon the 


the last the death of the 


dren of Israel go, 


plagues are sent 


each family, he consents. The chil- 
dren of Israel cross the Red Sea dry- 
shod, but when the Egyptians try to 
follow them the waters return and 


they have to go back. (Lesson 4.) 





During a severe drouth around Beth- 
lehem, Elimelech crosses over to 
Moab, with his wife Naomi and his two 
sons, who later marry young Moabite 
women. Elimelech and the two sons 
die, and Naomi decides to go back to 
her own people. Both daughters-in- 
law start out with her, but she tries 
to send them back. Ruth insists on 
going with her, to stay with her and 
worship her God. Ruth goes to work 
in the barley harvest, near Bethlehem, 
and gleans in the field of Boaz, her 
kinsman, who shows her considerable 
kindness. When the harvest is over, 
Naomi takes steps to bring about the 
marriage of Ruth and Boaz. According 
to the Jewish law, the childless widow 


was already engaged to the nearest 
unmarried kinsman. The man who 
stood between Ruth and Boaz trans- 


fers his claim, and Ruth becomes the 
wife of Boaz. (Lesson 5.) 


Samuel was at once judge, warrior, 


sage and prophet. He was the mouth- 
piece of God, and his power lasted 
thru his whole life. He opposed the 


popular demand of the Israelites for a 
king, but after spending the night in 
prayer yielded to the demand with 
such wisdom and grace that he became 
the guide of the new king. When lay- 
ing aside his judgeship, Samuel calls 
upon the Hebrews to witness that he 
has done his duty faithfully and hon- 
estly. He recites to them briefly their 
history and their sins, and proceeds to 
define the place the king shall have in 
their government. He recognizes the 
fact that the king can do nothing ex- 
cept as he is sustained by the moral 
sentiment of the people; that if they 
fail to do right, the hand of the Lord 
will be against them and the king can 
not save them. The people plead that 
Samuel will not cease to intercede for 
them, and he promises that he will 
continue to pray for them. Lesson 6.) 
When Saul proved himself an unwor- 
thy king, Samuel prayed all night, and 
when he was compelled to announce 
the final rejection of Saul as king, he 
mourned for him as tho he were his 
own son. He is then told to indicate 
Saul’s successor. For fear of personal 
violence thru Saul, Samuel is told to 
go to Bethlehem with a sacrifice. 
When he reaches there, he tells the 
elders to sanctify themselves, and in- 
vites Jesse and his family to the sac- 
rifice. Seven grown sons of Jesse are 
introduced and passed by one by one. 
Finally the young lad David is sent for 
and sanctified, and on him the oil is 
poured, to the surprise of his family, 
the elders and even Samuel himself. 
“The spirit of Jehovah came mightily 
upon David from that time forward.” 
He entered fully into the spirit of the 
better things that were coming to Is- 
rael. Tho unconscious of it, he was 
prepared for his work. (Lesson 7.) 
Elijah was a prophet of great cour- 
age. In the solitudes of the Jordan 
he had brooded over the growth of 
idolatry under Ahab’s heathen queen, 
Jezebel, and the bloody work of ex- 
terminating the Lord’s prophets which 
had been going on year after year. He 
came to the conclusion that only some 
impending calamity would bring ruler 


and people alike to a realization of 
their iniquity and their absolute de- 
pendence on God. When he realizes 


that that 


ap- 


his prayer. is answered and 

rain will be withheld, he suddenly 
pears to Ahab and tells him of the 
drouth that is coming. Then he dis- 
appears, where Ahab can not find him. 
in the third year of the drouth he re- 
appears, and challenges Ahab to sub- 
mit to a general assembly the question 
of whether they will serve Jehovah or 
Baal. The test is by fire. Four hun- 
dred and fifty prophets of Baal cry to 





him all day long, without answer. To- 
wards sundown Elijah rears an altar 
of stones, with a trench around it, 
places the sacrifice, pours water on 
the altar and the wood, filling the 
trench. At his prayer the fire of the 
Lord fell and consumed the sacrifice, 
Elijah tells Ahab that rain will now 
come, retires to his closet for prayer, 
and when he sees a cloud rising runs 
before the royal chariot to the gate of 
the palace. (Lesson 8.) 

Isaiah began his ministry in a time 
of great national prosperity but. of 
deep moral corruption and hypocrisy in 
religion, and continued probably thru 
three reigns. There was no press in 
those days and no pulpit, hence the 
need for these inspired prophets. Isa- 
iah had a clear vision of the moral 
evils of his times, and realized that 
only a residue would be saved. He re- 
ceived his message direct from God, 
and delivered it to the Jewish people, 
He fearlessly predicted the destruction 
of the people as a result of their wick- 
edness. With great courage he hurled 
his denunciations at royalty and those 
high in office. The evils that he pro- 
dicted came upon them in a few years, 
(Lesson 9.) 

The prophet Jeremiah was one of 
those rare young men who combine a 
very tender heart and great sympa- 
thy for distress and suffering with pro- 
found convictions and dauntless cour: 
age. He did his work, knowing all the 
time that his message would be disre- 
garded and that nothing he could do or 
say would save the nation from suf- 
fering. He attacked priests and proph- 
ets as well as rulers and people, and 
made himself very unpopular, so that 
he was forced to leave Anatoth and go 
to Jerusalem. At a later date he was 
accused of treason, for predicting that 
the kingdom would be destroyed. He 
makes the defense that the Lord had 
given him his message to deliver. He 
exhorts them to reform, and tries ev- 
ery means to touch their hearts. As 
an example of obedience, he has the 
Rechabites brought into the temple, 
where wine is offered them. They re- 
fuse to break their vow of abstinence. 
(Lesson 10.) 

The Jewish exiles after immense sac- 
rifices had returned to their holy city, 
had restored the worship of David and 
Solomon, had restored the long ruined 
altars, had rebuilt their temple, and 
with the work only fairly begun had 
turned their attention to their own pri- 
vate affairs, and by reason of business 
association with men who were not al- 
ways in sympathy with their modes of 
worship had actually begun to disobey 
their laws. Abuses had crept in, in 
spite of Ezra. Then came Nehemiah, 
statesman and warrior, as governor un- 
der the Persian king. Confident that 
God would fight for them, he organizes 
his men to build the wall around the 
city. When this work is done, he 
turns his attention to the reform of 
abuses, usury, Sabbath breaking and 
mixed marriages. While he lived, Je- 


rusalem had a governor in fact. (Les- 
son 11.) 
After Vashti, the queen of Persia, is 


deposed, a new queen must be chosen, 
The choice falls on Esther, a Jewess. 
Haman, an Amalekite, was first man 
of the kingdom. When Mordecai, the 
uncle of Esther, refused to bend the 
knee to him, Haman determined to ex- 
terminate the Jews in the kingdom. 
Mordecai learns of the plot, and asks 
Esther to intercede with the king. At 
the second banquet, to which only the 
king and Haman are invited, she 
makes her appeal to the king and ex: 
poses the plot of Haman. On investi- 
gation it is found that years before 


that, Mordecai had learned of a plot to 
kill the king, and had thus saved his 
life. When the king found out that he 


had never been rewarded for this, he 
orders him made first man in the king- 
dom. For his treachery Haman is 
hanged on the gallows he had had pre 
pared for Mordecai. (Lesson 12.) 





In the washing and cleansing of kitchen 
utensils, dishes, glassware, silverware 
porcelain, wash bowls, sinks, bath tubs 
and toilet 
and labor. 
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THE BRAVEST BATTLE 


“The bravest battle 
fought, 

Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it not— 

It was fought by the 
men.” 


that ever was 


mothers of 


We were talking of an appropriate 
program for the Fourth of July when 
an elderly gentleman, a man who had 
given himself and his means to his 
country, said: “Let's not talk of the 
victories of war, let us talk of the vic- 
tories of peace.” 

A victory of peace is what we 
bringing our readers in this number 
when we give in her own words the 
story of a mother who won one of the 
bravest battles fought by the mothers 
of men. 

“For the parent who knows the ut- 
ter discouragement of years of strug- 


are 


gle to save an unfortunate child to a 
life of ysefulness, and for the child 
struggling to enjoy life as normal! chil- 
dren do, I am writing this short his- 
tory of our boy's life so far. 
“Anticipating his birth I had pre- 
pared myself in every way to care for 
him intelligently, but I was wholly un- 
prepared to cope with so unusual a 
ease. He was born with a serious 


physical handicap—a lack of coordi- 
pation between nerves and muscles. 
In short, he could not do what his mind 
willed. 

“The first problem I had to face was 
that of feeding, for his digestion was 
as unbalanced as the rest of his body, 
and for days his life seemed to hang 
by a thread. When I found he could 
not live if nature’s way was followed, 
I bought the best book on artificial 
feeding I could find and with that and 
the advice of a good doctor I was able 
to keep him developing. He was past 
two years old before he could a 
Jate solid food, and six or 
seven I had to still be very careful of 
his diet. 


ssimi- 
even at 





“The next problem I had to solve 
was that of exercise, for he couldn’t 
kick and roll about as normal babies 
do. I knew if I let him lie still day 
after day that he would be likely to 
grow misshapen. By watching other 
babies I learned all their little mo- 
tions and IT used to put Wilfred thra 
them many times a day. Holding a 
little hand in each of mine I would 
throw his arms above his head and 
hold them out in front, making him 
reach for things he wanted—-in fact, 


doing anything that would train him in 






normal movements. He was ever a re- 
sponsive baby and seemed = some 
way to unde rstand that I was trying to 
help him and he tried so hard. After 
weeks of such work he gave a Hhittle 
kick with one foot and with that first 
kick was born a hope that we might 
Win out some day, and thru all the 
hard vears that followed I never lost 
sight of the goal—a normal childhood 
for my boy. 

“Up to the time he was two we did 
hot really know the nature of his tron- 
ble, laving it at first to premature 


birth, and outgrow 


few if any 


thinking he 


would 
And [| thinl 


his we akness, 





of the doctors who saw him realized 
the extent of his affliction. 

“As he could not stand alone at two 
years we hecame really alarmed and 
took him to a nerve sepcialist. Ina 
very few words, which he tried to 





Make kind, he told us the truth as he 
Saw it—that he had a trou that 
Would follow him thru life: that he 


would probably never he able to walk 


much or talk at all and we could 
hever educate him! last was 








the hardest blow of all. husband 
had worked his way thru six long 
years of college and IT had been a pri- 
Mary teacher and the thought that our 
first baby could never be educated 
Seemed more than we could bear. In 
Parting this good old doctor said: ‘Re- 
member two things: medicine won’t 
Cire him and an operation will kill 
him ; just take good, intelligent care 
him. That is all you can do.’ 





“For days after that we were com- 
pletely crushed. Then we tried to 
brace up and face the future. We had 
always been admirers of Roosevelt and 
I think something of his fighting spirit 
entered into us. We were determined 


on two things—that his childhood 
should be as near that of a normal 
child as we could make it, and that 


no matter how little use he was ever 
able to make of his knowledge his 
training should go on just as tho he 
was to go out into life like other chil- 
dren. 

“He was never pampered and spoiled 
as sO many unfortunate children are, 
and neither was he pushed aside. In 
every way he was encouraged to take 
his place in life. He has always had 
plenty of grit and determination, was 
always ready to try again no matter 
how many disappointments he had. 
This, coupled with a sunny disposition, 
has helped us win. 

“When he was five his hands 
still so unsteady that he couldn't 
the little kindergarten devices like 
boards, colored 
without me steadving hi 
mine while he placed the 
strung the beads. But I bought 
for him just the same and 
many hours over them and last he 
could do it alone, only very slowly. 
And he was such a patient little fel- 
low! I can see him vet at three years 
, standing with his back against the 
looking so hopefully chair 
just a few feet away, and wanting so 
much to reach it! At such times I 
would drop my work, steady him and 
help him take the two or three steps 
he couldn't take alone. And then 
happy day he did take two steps all 
alone. Even then it arly two 
years more before he could be trusted 
much alone and path was marked 


were 
use 
pegs 
sticks, beads, ete., 
s hands in 
pegs or 
them 


we spent 


old 


wall, to a 


one 
Was ne 


the 


by bumped heads and heartaches ev- 
ery step of the way. He Jearned to 
talk with even greater difficulty and 
sometimes we almost gave up in de- 
spair. He was just three before he 
could say a word, and each word had 
to be learned just as each motion had 
been. 

“By the time he was six he had 


learned to get around pretty well alone 


and could talk altho rather indistinct- 
lv. We were too far from a good 
school to think of sending him and as 


we felt he should be with normal chil- 


dren we decided to move, provided 
we could find a teacher who would 
be willing to give him the little extra 
attention he would need. [| knew of an 


excellent primary teacher in another 





part of the state, so [I took him there 
in the fall and put him in her room for 
a week. At the end of the week she 
said: ‘I see no reason why he should 
not go to school; in fact, think it 
would be a shame not to send him, for 
his mind is bright.’ I think I was hap- 
pier that_fall than I had been since 
his birth. 

“Mv husband and I began making 
our plans to move the following spring 
and Wilfred entered school next 
fall. His schooling has been very dif- 
ficult at times, for some years he has 
had teach a) ave! made allow- 
ance for ondition. But others 
have been kindness itself and looking 
back over the time I feel that we have 


much to he grat 
“Wilfred is now nearly si 


xteen, a 








tall, well develoned lad, measuring 5 
feet §14 inches and { r 130 
pounds. He will enter hoo] 
next fall with plendid grades He 
has made ever grade ll las ear, 
when he missed part of the ye on at 

count of a na and so had to take 


eighth grade over. 

“He can now ride horseback and 
drive a gentle team, can coast and play 
quiet games like croquet. He feels it 


ise he can’t take 
eports like 
wonder- 
the 


his 


keenly at times beca 
part in the livelier boyish 
ball and skating, but 
fwily happy and liv most of 
time, and I feel sure he will win 
place in the world day. 
“He is very fond of carpentry and 


he is 


é ly 


some 
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morning pep 
noonday zest 
evening solace 


There is nothing that costs so little and 


counts so much as “The Best” 
for your table. 


in coffee 
It is one of the really 


good things of life — so easy to realize. 


That steaming cup you love so well is 
perfect when brewed from Halligan’s 
Pure Quill Coffee; deep amber; clear; 
sparkling and with a flavor and aroma 
that’s incomparable. 


Once you try Halligan’s Pure Quill Cofs 
fee you feel you've found a friend worth 


keeping. 








Always i in Jood Taste” 








has learned to use most of the common | satisfied—still He has been with me 
tools. He has made a few simple | all thru the years guiding me, or else 


things in manual training class, altho 
J] such work is very slow, 
‘When we came so near losing him, 


ai 
? 


sa baby, 1 prayed he might be spared 


if I could only just keep him I would 
ot ask anything more. God answered 
my prayer and Jet me keep my baby, 


keep my promise—fo1 


and altho I have 


> failed times to 


not been 


many 
I have 


I could never have held out to the end. 

“IT have run the whole gauntlet from 
faith that if I prayed, believing, my 
child would be healed, to discourage- 
ment, lack of faith, rebellion and bit- 
terness. But as the years have passed 
and we have won to a large degree I 
have taken a firmer hold on my girl 





hood faith and can still trust.” 
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THE POULTRY 


WPoulery raisers are tnvited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Co-operative Marketing of Eggs 
Conference at Chicago 


A Farm Bureau conference to make 
Plans for the wider extension of coép- 
erative egg marketing was held in Chi- 
cago on Monday, May 28. Representn- 
tives from all the poultry producing 
states met in conference to plan for 
amalgamation of all interests in fur- 
thering the codperative 
ege and poultry marketing. Walton 
Peteet of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation summarized the resuits of 
the conference by stating that the com- 
mittee appointed would prepare 
nite plans for coéperative marketing 
of eggs; the egg producers would or- 
ganize local associations to assemble 
and grade their eggs; the locals would 
federate into state selling ag-icies, 
and the state associations would be vo- 
ordinated into a great national egg pro- 
ducers’ marketing association. 

Women were especially inviced to 
this conference. By collective selling 
the women hope to treble their profits 
as egg producers and at the same time 
sell carefully graded, standardized, 
guaranteed candled eggs at a saving 
of from a nickel to a dime per dozen to 
the consumer. The majority ot the 
board of directors will be farm women 
who seem to think that the hope for 
rural home improvement lies in eco- 
nomic action. 

Women’s club members were also 
present. Since the women’s clubs 
have wielded their weapon of the boy-. 


interests of 


deti- 


cott, the men take notice of the wom- 
en’s wishes and recognize woman 
power as a force. 

Aaron Sapiro, coiperative counsel 


for the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, was the chief speaker at the 
conference. He recommended that 
the farm women of the middle west, 
instead of “trading $2 worth of eggs 
at the cross-roads grocery for 50 cents 
worth of canned goods,” adopt the co- 
operative sales plan of the Pacific 
coast egg producers which has brought 
them a premium of 2 to 4 cents per 
dozen for their eggs on the New York 
market. Mr. Sapiro said: 

“The farm egg producers must stop 
dumping their eggs and substitute mer- 
chandising, which means intelligent 
control of routing. The egg market- 
ing situation is today controlled by 
five men in Chicago, the five big pack- 
ers. They use the great surplus of 
mid-west eggs to force down the mar- 
ket. Eggs are sold for future delivery, 
just as wheat is, and the packers take 
a market position which makes their 
ege departments one of the most prof- 
itable divisions of the packing indus- 
try. In California the producers or- 
ganized their own coéperative selling 
agency, and broke the hold of the deal- 
er. The producers themselves now 
produce, pack, store and merchandise 
their own carefully graded and guaran- 
teed product. Their hens now lay eggs 
under contract, and these eggs outsell 
mid-west eggs constantly on the New 
York market, where they move at the 
rate of 800 carloads per year. The 
three requisites in a successful egg 
marketing organization are grading, 
packing and extending the markets 
both as to time and place thru storage, 
proper transportation and advertising. 
Better grading will be taught to farm- 
ers thru thousands of local meetings 
and actual demonstrations. The better 
price thru coééperative selling will 
mean improved flocks, more money for 
the farmer’s wife, and improved educa- 
tional and social advantages in the 
farm home. Out of chaos in the egg 
industry the packers have brought or- 
der thru real merchandising methods. 
“The farmers can do even better, be- 

“eause they can plainly mark and guar- 
‘antee the freshness of the eggs. There 





is no excuse for raising the price to 
consumers. By establishing a stable 
price we can teach the consumer to eat 
more eggs in the fall and winter when 
he really needs them. Thru organiza- 
tion we can give the consumer eggs at 
5 to 10 cents less per dozen than the 
average now paid and at the same time 
treble the net profit of the producer. 

Mrs. W. C. Martin, of Texas, pledged 
the farm women of America to win the 
fight for improved egg marketing. 

Mrs. H. W. Lawrence, of Ohio, stated 
that the farm women had been want- 
ing something of their own to do to 
improve the economic status of the 
farmer and that they were pleased to 
take codperative egg marketing as 
their own special project. 

Miss Cornelia Simpson, of Alabama, 
said that there was little use to urge 
social improvement and community 
betterment until the farm people got 
a just price for the things they had 
to sell. 

Professor James E. Rice, of Cornell 
University, stated that New York 
state was undertaking systematic self- 
inspection thru a survey conducted by 
the New York Farm Bureau prelimé 
nary to launching a state codperative 
marketing program. 

James Wetzel, president of the At- 
lantic Coast Poultry Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, recited the success of his or- 
ganization of New Jersey producers in 
topping the New York market thru co- 
Operative marketing. 

The conference ordered that women 
be given a dominant part in the cam- 
paign to merchandise their eggs col- 
lectively because “the proceeds from 
the sale of eggs have been used in di- 
rect home expenditures and are di- 
rectly concerned with the comfort and 
standard of living in such homes,” 





Shade for Ducklings 


Shade must be for the 
ducklings. Many of the sudden deaths 
among ducklings are due solely to 
sunstroke. If there are no low grow- 
of trees, 


provided 


ing bushes, and no shade 
make shelters of burlap or of branches 
Sun heated 


change the water often 


and keep the water there, 
water is bad; 
and keep it cool as possible. 

After they are thirty-six hours old, 
ducklings should be fed _ five times 
daily at first. A government ration 
calls for a mixture of equal parts by 
measure of rolled oats and_ bread 
crumbs with 3 per cent of sharp sand 
mixed in the feed. The amount need- 
ed for one feed should be moistened 
and given near the drinking fountains 
so the ducklings can drink as they eat. 

About the third day this feed is 
changed to equal parts of bread, rolled 
oats, bran and corn meal; then after 
the seventh day to three parts of bran, 
one part each of low grade wheat flour 
and of corn meal, 10 per cent of green 
feed and 5 per cent of beef scrap, with 
about 3 per cent of sand or grit in all 
of the rations. All to be fed slightly 
damp. 

The amount of beef scrap is grad- 
ually increased to 15 per cent by the 
end of the third week. Gradually in- 
crease the proportion of corn meal and 
decrease the amount of bran until the 
ration becomes the fattening ration 
given below for those ducklings which 
are to be marketed. Those to be saved 
for breeding should be given the duck- 
ling ration with the increased beef 
scrap (15 per cent) but not fed the fat- 
tening ration. They should also be 
given a good range where grass and 
water are available. If confined to 
bare yards, considerable green feed 
and vegetables should be fed. 

The ducklings to be marketed should 
be fattened for two weeks before kill- 
ing, on a ration made of three parts 





by weight of corn meal, two parts of 
low grade flour or middlings, one part 
of bran, one-half part beef scrap, with 
3 per cent grit and 10 per cent green 
food. Oyster shell, or ground bone is 
an addition to the mash. 





The Agglutination Test for Bacil- 
lary White Diarrhea 

The agglutination test for detecting 
white diarrhea is a test for the labora- 
tory. The test depends on the princi- 
ple that in the blood serum of in- 
fected hens is a substance produced as 
a reaction against bacterium pullorum, 
the organism causing white diarrhea, 
known as agglutin. Under laboratory 
manipulation this agglutinin causes the 
bacteria of bacillary white diarrhea to 
clump together and precipitate in the 
bottom of the test tube as rolled up or 
clumped masses of the organism. This 
process is known as agglutination. This 
agglutination reaction may be seen 
with the unaided eye; hence, the whole 
process is known as the “miscroscopic 
agglutination test’ in order to differ- 
entiate it from those other agglutina- 
tion tests in which the microscope 
must be used to see the agglutination. 
When, after proper laboratory manipu- 
lation, no agglutinin is found in the 
blood, the bird is considered free from 
the infection of bacillary white diar- 
rhea.—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Amherst, Mass. 








POULTRY 


Must HAVE 
CRUSHED 


Hens can’t 
be strong 
and healthy 
or give full 
egg quota 
without it. 





FOR POULTRY 


Always ask for 
PILOT CRAND 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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"A Friend an4PJaymate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone makes var Scotch Col- 
lies rare bargai: 















special bargain lists now. 
HOMONT Tatras a, 
Box 113 , Monticello, lewa 











EKAUTIFUL COLLIE, SHEPHERD, 
Airedale and Fox Terrier Pups. Picture 10 cts. 
KR. ELLIS, Beaver © rossing, Nebraska. 





BABY « cu ICHKS 


LPP LDL II ae PPL LOS 


Big Price Reduction on Professor 
King’s Profitable Chicks 
Summer chicks are profitable— Kasay to ralfae. 
June | to 18 June 1 to 18 
Per 100 Per 100 
WwW. & B. ‘ees gue $11.00 R.C. W. Wyan. (Re- 
gal-Dorcas strain) $14.00 
8. C. B. Orpingtons. 14.00 
8. C, W. Orpingtons.. 16.00 
Brotie t chicks..... 10.00 Silver W yandottes .. 14.00 


6 per cent discount on order for 500 or more at one time. 


icks delivered postpaic 
THE 10WA HATCHERY. Box M, 1OWA CITY, SOWA 


a The Old Reliable 


KING CHICK HATCHERY 








de lowa's Ploneer Hatchery can 
furnish quality chicks from 
or guaranteed pure bred, high- 


production stock at very at- 
tractive prices. Secure our 


( free catalog. 
«: 
% Ne, 6 & | KING CHICK HATCHERY 


Box 25, lowa City, lowa 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth {ncubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make real iayers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and On a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
Iiet 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 


GUARANTEED CHIC KS 

REDUCED PRICES 

STRONG, VIGOROUS, HEALTHY! From 7 
oclected for Neary ons yield, alee, weight 


ond color. All leading varieties. 1004 
lve delivery guaranteed. Prepaid, cman 
shipment, reduced prices. CatalogFREE. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 26 Ay mo. 








Emmetsburg, lowa 















1.000,000 


"Free Packages 
holerin 


Mailed in 60 Days 





One million poultry raisers have been 
made happy. These free samples prov- 
ed that Cholerine is what all poultry 
raisers need. We paid the cost of this 


vast number of samples because we 
have unlimited confidence in Cholerine. 


Cholerine is Guaranteed 
It makes chicks grow faster, hens molt 
quicker and lay while molting. It pre- 
vents and quickly relieves white diar- 
rhoea and other diseases. Your dealer 
will refund price if it fails. 


Over 8,000 Dealers 


Large size—100 tablets—$1.00. Ask 
your dealer. If he can not supply you 
sent us your order direct. Get it NOW. 


Germo Manufacturing Co. 
72 Germo Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 





BABY CHICKS 


New Low Prices 


Now Effective 
Early Maturing Chicks 
Heavy Layers 
100% Live Delivery 












50 100 500 
Barred ~ ks.. $6.00 $11.00 $52.25 
Reds... - 6.50 12.00 57.00 
White Rocka. : 6.50 12.00 57.00 
White Wyandott oon Soe 13.00 61.75 
Buff Orpingtons ............. 7.00 13.00 61.75 
Assorted (heavy) ........... 5.50 10.00 50.00 


From selected standard bred flocks. 


Request free poultry book. Order your chicks 
now and give the exact date that you wish them 
shipped. They will reach you quickly and safely. 


Wansle Valley Hatchery, Independence, lowa 


BABY CHICKS 


Reduced Prices—June, July 
and August Delivery 


35,000 Weekly. Shipped Prepaid. 
97% live arrival guaranteed. 








100 600 
Barron Strain White Leghorns.......... 69.50 $45.00 
Everlay Strain Brown Leghorns........ 9.50 45.00 
ce RE ae 10.50 50.00 
Sheppard Strain Anconas............... 11.00 52.50 


Barred Rocks, 8. C. 






White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas. 61.25 
Buff Orpingtons. 
___ RET ee iret 40.00 


Order direct from this ad and have your 
chicks shipped promptly. Reference: Bellevue 
State Bank. Member of the International and 
Mid-West Baby Chick Associations. BIG 
CATALOG FREE. 


Lawton A. Reiling, Box W, Bellevue, fa. 


Farrow Chix 


Prompt delivery. 150,000 weekly. 
8th season hatching. Big pro- 
duction, low prices. 

June, July, August 


Quality Thorobred Baby Chicks 
100 50 6 












White or Brown 
Leghorna..... $9.00 $5.00 $2.75 
Barred Rocks, 
8.C. Reds...... 10.00 5.50 4.00 
Anconas, R. C. Reds, W. Rox.. 12,00 6.50 3.50 
W. Wyan., Buff Orp., W. Orp.. 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Minorcas, 8.L, Wyan. Brahma. 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Assorted, Mixed. . 8. 450 2.50 
Extra Quality Thorobred Baby Chicks 4 cts. higher a 
chick. 95 per cent alive delivery. Finest Baby Chick cata 
log printeu, free e are raising thousands of pullets, all 
ages from 6 weeks up. Write for prices t 


D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Peoria, tll. 











‘Bia Value Baby Chidss 


Are Guaranteed to Live 


Easy to raise, husky, healthy 
vigorous. rite today for 
free catalog showing many 
breeds in full colors. 


These Prices Effective June {ith 














White Leghorns ..... 9c White Rocks.......-- 12c 
Brown Leghorns..... 9 Buff Rocks........+++ 12 
Buff Leghorns........ » W. Orpingtons...---. 13 
Anconas.......----+.. Buff Orpingtons...... 2 
8. or R. C. R. I. Reds. it Black Minorcas...--- 

W. Wyandottes....... 12 Heavy Brollers...--- 1 
Barred Rocks........ 10 Light Brollers......-- ‘ 


OHLS POULTRY YARD AND HATCHERY 

Box P OTTUMWA, IOWA. 

dard bred, 

BABY CHICKS fiovrcus, beavy laying stock, 

Lowest prices, best quality. Postpaid. Illustrate’ 
catalog free. Superior Poultry Co., Windsor, Mo. 

picadecechdpecies * 








@@G@sS—Chicks prepaid, 8. C. W. Leghorns, Bar- 
rons highest ped. egg strain. Hoganized. Eggs 
$3.50, 100; chicks $10, 100. Mrs. Geo Roe, Bellevue, Ia, 





HICKS Sc UP. Postpaid. 20 Breeds 
Chicks; three breed ducklings. Catalog free. 
Hillview Poultry Farm, Bellevue, Lowa. 
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Get our new prices and terms--find 
out how cheap--how easy--how 
satisfactory it is to owna 
Champion Silo—the 
most popular 
silo made. 


Pee aime Ne 





























Easiest running, cheapest op- 





erating, cleanest) cutitng, largest ca- 














pacity cutter on the market. Modern 
eatures, low-priced, self-feeding. Al} 
orking parts running in oil--all steel 

construction, latest improvements 

the Geh! Champion the biggest cut- 

ter value your money can buy. Cute 

more corn with light 

power than any other cutter yet pro- 

. Investigate before you buy an: 7 

ou won't have any other. 

jet our low orices and epsy 

rite 































pred, 
k 


rated 
0. 


pods 
free. 












Made of 

heavy rust-proof, 
wear-proof steel. ave 
jour grain--store your corn, 
ao it into cash at proper 
time instead of feeding rats, 
the saving will pay for them. 
Lowest prices--easiest_ terms ever made. Write 
today for illustrated circular. 


Load Manure the Easy Way— 


Champion Manure Loader 
The greatest machine of ite kind ever invented. 














feed lot or shed--casy to opera’ 
ce--sold on terms that permit 
ing loader from now to April 1, 1924, be- 
cash--no deposit-po in- 
terest 


105. Eleventh St. 
Des toines, fowa 
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The Disinfecting White Paint 


It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining; no clogging of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 
Used for years by leading farms. 
Your hardware, paint, seed or drug dealer has 
Carbola, or can get it. If not, order direct. Satis- 
faction, or money back. 10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and 
pestaye; 20 vs. (20 pals.) $2.60 delivered; 50 Ibs. (60 
vale. $5.00 delivered; 200 Ibs, (200 pals.) $1.00 deliv- 
ered; trial package and booklet 30c 
Add 26% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
298 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Included in This Special Offer 


Q Sazeuies guaranteed to kill and remove worms 
in 24 hours—Quick, Sure, y Reliable. Nation- 


Easy, Ch 
RS oa Sa dat 
, $4.00; i$ , $30.00. Sent C.O.D., Parce! 
Poet if desired, on Money Back Guarantee. Order Today. 
BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
_ So. Dearborn St. Dept.21 Chicago, in, 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 

















THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited + eee their experience to this department. Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully auswered 








Iowa Creameries Pay Well 

Iowa coéperative creameries con- 
tinue to maintain a butter-fat price 
scale favorable to the producers. The 
report of the Iowa Coéperative Cream- 
ery Secretaries’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for March, the latest figures 
available, shows that during that 
month Iowa coéperatives paid an aver- 
age of 54.77 cents per pound for butter- 
fat. The average price of New York 
extras was 49.27 cents per pound. In 
March, 1922, the butter-fat price and 
the New York extra prices were almost 
exactly the same, 38.2 cents. In March 
of this year the butter-fat price ex- 
ceeded the New York extra price by 
5.5 cents per pound, indicating a con- 
siderably improved position for the 
producers and at the same time a bet- 
ter organization on the part of cream- 
eries able to maintain this price rela- 
tionship. 

Jesup kept its lead in volume of busi- 
ness among lowa coéperatives in 
March, producing 97,428.5 pounds of 
butter. The next nine creameries 
were Sioux Center, Hull, Boyden, Iowa 
Falls, Monticello, Strawberry Point, 
New Hartford, Fredericksburg and 
Rock Valley. Sioux Center, Hull and 
Boyden produced from 51,000 to 55, 
000 pounds of butter during the month. 

Fifteen creameries have recently 
joined the Iowa association. 


Far East Interested in Dairying 


That the Far East, particularly Ja- 
pan, presents a widening market for 
the pure-bred dairy cattle and the 
dairy machinery and utensils of Amer- 
ica was the statement made a few 
days ago by Professor Kan Matsushi- 
ma, of Japan and Manchuria. Mr. 
Matsushima is professor of animal 
husbandry of the South Manchurian 
Railway Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kungchuling, and he is spend- 
ing six months in the United States 
studying dairy methods. He discussed 
the dairy situation of the Far East at 


the office of the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress Association, while in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is his wish that some 


consideration of this matter be includ- 
ed in the program of the congress, 


which will be held at Washington, D. 
C., on October 2 and 3, 1923, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, and at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., October 5 to 10. 

Japan, he declared, rapidly intro- 
ducing American dairy methods. This 
has come about within the last decade. 
In the development, American dairy 
colleges have played a leading part. 


The Japanese who were graduated a 
few years ago from the state dairy eol- 
leges of Wisconsin, Kansas and lowa 
have returned home to become con- 
spicuous directors of the new indus- 
try. Today, Japan has a total of 1,406,- 
000 cattle. While these are mostly 
meat animals, the dairy farmers have 
a total of 55,000 cows on 5,500 farms 
devoted to milk production. The 
two years old or more number 40,000. 
Their milk production last year 
amounted to 140,000,000 pounds. Liq- 
uid milk averages about 10% cents a 
quart, retail. 

The Japanese are coming to like not 
only liquid milk, but also condensed 
milk and butter. There are now many 
creameries in operation and six con- 
densed milk factories have been 
opened in the last nine years. On the 
farms, in the creameries and the fac- 
tories, American utensils and ma- 
chines are generally employed. 

The last few years have seen a grow- 
ing number of American pure-breds 
imported by Japanese  dairymen. 
America has won this trade in compe- 
tition with Europe because her cattle 
are free from diseases, according to 
Mr. Matsushima. A number of years 


cows 








ago, when the government began offi- 
cial experiments, it imported Ayrshires 
from Scotland; but most of the dairy- 
men preferred Holstein-Friesian, 
which they procured in Holland. Ags 
the industry developed, the dairymen 
in the vicinity of Tokyo selected Jer- 


seys, while those of other sections 
chose Brown Swiss, Shorthorns or 
yuernseys. Today, about 50 per cent 


of Japanese cattle are Holstein-Frie- 
sian, about 30 per cent are Ayrshires 
and the remainder are made up of the 
other dairy breeds. Mr. Matsushima 
Was very positive in his declaration 
that his countrymen preferred Ameri- 
can machines, utensils and cattle and 
will continue to look to the United 
States for these to an ever-increasing 
extent. He expects that’a number of 
his countrymen will come to America 
to attend the World’s Dairy Congress. 

His great interest is the experiment 
which the Manchurian railway is con- 
ducting on the continent of Asia. There 
is great need, he says, for any good in- 
fluence the World’s Dairy Congress 
can exert in that quarter of the globe, 
tho Manchuria and its neighbor, Mon- 
golia, have a total of 2,200,000 cattle, 
practically all of which are inferior, 
Dative breeds. 


e - . 
Milk Consumption Increasing 
During the year 1921, the consump- 

tion of milk, according to the United 
States government, increased from for- 
ty-three to forty-nine gallons per per- 
son. This is an increase of 
mately 14 per cent. 

Back in the year 1890, according to 
the government statistics, the con- 
sumption of milk was only twenty-two 
gallons per person, and in 1899, nine 
later,-the consumption of milk 
had increased only one gallon during 
the entire nine years, which is at the 
rate of only one-half of 1 per cent per 
year. The following table shows how 
milk consumption has increased in the 
United States: 

Nee Re ovaundiane,anosuxcenebadedveieuvexuiechas 22~—s gallons 
RNS: pits astute atadcasdalavensoueaveahs 23 ~=s gallons 


approxi- 


years 


PIE lac dusudeaskatiseosbesests secesseereereee4¥a.4 gallons 
BOBO vis nitrtersicitscriimmaninmnte. See 
ESP ae tes fei cade tac duuaavendntentniecalexcducey’ 49 gallons 


There are several reasons why the 
consumption of milk has increased. 
One of the important reasons is the 
great amount of educational work that 
is now being done in behalf of milk 
by the National Dairy Council and 
other dairy organizations. 


Free Martin Heifer Breaks Milk 

Record 
Prilly, a Holstein 
heifer owned by Bridgford Holstein 
Company, Patterson, California, re- 
cently set a new record for yearly milk 
production by junior two-year-old heif- 
ers by producing 27,160 pounds of milk 
in 365 days. While the new champion 
is of general interest to the dairy 
world, she is also of unique interest to 
all live stock breeders in that she is 
one of the very few free martin heif- 
ers on record which has produced off- 
spring. 

Reproduction by free martin heifers 
(heifers twinned with bulls) is of very 
rare occurrence in the animal breeding 
world. The new two-year-old cham- 
pion was bred and raised in the Bridg- 
ford herd, where careful records are 
kept. She developed into a handsome 
heifer and was bred as an experiment. 
She proved with calf and dropped a 
healthy calf when two years and four 
months of age, after which she made 
her world’s record for milk production 
for heifers of her age. It is of further 
interest to note that she is due to drop 
her second calf soon. 


Woodbine Rosa 





You pay for a 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 
or not 


If you are using a worn- 
out, inferior cream separa- 
tor, or skimming cream by 
hand, you are surely wast- 
ing enough cream to pay for 
a De Laval in a short time. 

The selection of a cream sepa- 
rator is more important than 
that of any other machine on 
the farm, for none other can 
either save or waste so much, 
twice a day, 365 days a year. 

A De Laval Separator will: 

—Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

—Skim milk clean at lower 


temperature than any other 
separator; 
—Deliver a higher testing 


cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 
less costly to ship, 

—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Sep- 
arator is the best that fine 
materials and skilled workman- 
ship can make, 

—It lasts longer than any 
other separator, many giving 
good service for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down. 

—It has the most perfect lu- 
bricating system. 

You can get a De Laval for 
$50, and up, depending on the 
size, on such easy terms that it 
will soon pay for itself. Why 
not see your De Laval agent at 
once or write us for full infor- 
mation? 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 
Carload lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














UNTIL YOU ARE READY TO SELL IT. 
Midwest Metal Bins 


8 
other 
PECL 
7] iv STEEL 
730 Am. Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


Mw. W. Porth &Co., Winfte!d, Kansas 
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“In three years’ use I have threshed about 20,000 bushels of grain 
with my Goodyear Klingtite Belt, without a sign of trouble. Other 
belts kept me busy applying tar and rosin to prevent slipping.” 

—BELTON ROADENBAUGH, Newton, Kansas 





OR fast, hard work, there is no other belt so de- 
pendable as the Goodyear Klingtite Belt. It is slip- 
less, powerful, and trouble-free. Requires no dressing; 
needs no breaking-in. Custom threshers and general 
farmers recommend it for performance and wear. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are made in endless type 
for heavy duty and in cut lengths for lighter drives. 
They are sold by Good year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many hardware dealers 


PACKING 


VALVES - 








BELTS HOSE 
































The Mid-west not 
only‘produces many 
millions of cattle and 
hogs, but from its rich 

“ soil a grains and 
allnecessary feed for thisstock. 

Small wonder, then, that stockmen naturally 
es mama the Mid- -west— Barton Salt from 
tchinson, Kansas, “The Salt Cellar of Ameri- 
ca.” Barton produces a Salt for every Salting 
aged and these Products from “The Salt 
of America” are unexcelled for quality 

and content. On farms throughout the Mid- 








west, Barton products are In constant use, and 
stockmen and dealers know that the Triple _ 
Brand means “‘Best Because Barton's.” 

We have is- 


FREE BULLETIN! We>sve's- 


bulletin entitled “Salting Animals and Salting 
Down Your Profit’’ which we will mail on re- 
quest. It contains valuable tabloid feeding 
facts. Write for your copy today. 


‘THE BARTON SALT CO., 400 American Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas 
Plant at a Kansas,—‘‘The Sait Cellar of America’’ 





JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 
/ All college work (liberal arts, education, engineering, pharmacy). 
% Courses in fine arts, public speaking, painting, business and trades; 


extension work and athletic coaching. 


Exceptional advantages. Gen- 


eral catalog and special bulletins on request. Address 


Des Moines University, Box D, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 




















SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full aame and give certificate number. 








Was Your Service Bureau Privi- 
lege Worth $19.96? 


A short time ago the Service 
told of the 
started an investigation of the 
of Omaha, Neb. 
Several members of the Service Bu- 
reau had received the postcards with 
which this firm had flooded the mails, 
and asked us as to the reliability of 
the company. 

Wallaces’ Farmer looked on _ the 
scheme with suspicion. We could not 
figure out just how this firm was go- 
ing to furnish so much for the sum 
of $19.96. We noted they asked for 
money in advance and could not find 
any rating for them in any commercial 
register. 

Investigation proved that this com- 
pany was a fraud and we had to tell 
our readers who inquired, that their 
money was safer at home than in the 
hands of the Standard Grocery Com- 
pany. However, a few of our readers, 
who had the chance to use the Service 
Bureau, did not look into the deal and 
recently we have received requests to 
help get their $19.96 back. They had 
sent in for groceries and the checks 
have been cancelled but no goods have 
been delivered. 

We took these complaints up with 
the Omaha postal authorities whom we 
learned held about $40,000 which had 
been sent to the Standard Grocery 
Company. Here is their letter to us: 

“Postoffice Department, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, May 26, 1923.—Many inquiries 
have been made concerning the Stand- 
ard Grocery Company, 816 North 16th 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

“This was a fraudulent 
on the morning of May 12, 1923, the 
men operating it authorized the post- 
master at Omaha to return all mail 
and endorse it ‘Refused.’ These men 
were not legitimate merchants, and we 
have done everything in our power to 
prevent loss to victims. However, on 
the 15th instant, one Wade C. Wagner 
deposited checks of $19.96 each in two 
banks at Chicago. The total sum de- 


Bu- 
reau 
Stand- 


ard Grocery Company, 


concern and 


posited was $14,630.68. Wagner was 
arrested at Chicago on the 19th in- 
stant and is now in jail there. Checks 


on which payment had been stopped 
are returned to the Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank or the State Lake Bank 
of Chicago. Checks which have been 
cleared and paid by the banks on 
which they were drawn appear to con- 
stitute losses to the victims unless 
each local bank finds some solution 
by corresponding direct with one of 
the banks named at Chicago. 

“The mén operating this scheme al- 
leged that their names were Charles 
E. Black and Albert E. Frankel. They 
admitted that they had had no experi- 
ence in the grocery business and we 
were unable to ascertain from what 
point they had traveled when coming 
to this city. 

“Every reasonable effort has been 
made to save money remitted to these 
crooks and it is regretted that anyone 
should sustain a loss on account of the 
fraudulent scheme. 

“These men had no goods with 
which to fill orders and the room they 
had rented was not of sufficient ca- 
pacity to accommodate even a small 
volume of business. It is also a fact 
that the goods listed for $19.96 could 
not be furnished by any legitimate 
business institution, and the loss on 
goods plus the freight which it was 
alleged would be prepaid, made it im- 
possible for the proposal made by them 
to be reasonable, and the scheme could 


not have been carried out and the 
goods furnished to all who have or- 
dered without loss of an enormous 


sum of money. 
occur to you 
more than 


This will more readily 
when it is stated that 
5,000 letters have been re- 


manner in which it | 














turned to writers or sent to the dead 
letter office. 

“It should be understood that the 
postoffice department can not collect 
or hendle any funds. Sincerely yours, 

“W. M. COBLE, 
“Postoffice Inspector.” 

Several of the cancelled checks 
which were sent to us bear the en- 
dorsement of Wade Wagner, so it looks 
as if there was no chance to get a re- 
fund of this money. 

After reading the above it might in- 
terest readers to know that 225,000 
post cards were sent out and about 
2,000 people grabbed at the bait and 
took a chance. Twenty dollars is 
enough money to pay for a chance on 
your part. The Service Bureau hopes 
that the lesson taught will be valuable 
enough to readers to start them think- 
ing and that the next string of crooks 
will not find $40,000 available just for 
the asking. 

The offer the Standard Grocery Com- 
pany sent out was evidently too good 
to be true. Remember that no com- 
pany is in business for its health. 
When they offer goods below value 
some one will pay for them. Your 
Service Bureau membership permits 
you to ask as to the reliability of any 
investment, large or small. A _ two- 
cent stamp and a few minutes of let- 
ter writing on your part frequently will 
save you a $20 bill or more. 


Taking Sand Out of Creeks 


A Service Bureau member wants to 
know who has the right to take the 
sand out of a creek that runs thru his 
property. It seems that a manufac- 
turer has been hauling sand away from 
the creek and when the owner of the 
property asked pay for the sand the 
manufacturer said it was public prop- 
erty, and therefore free. 

Sand in a creek belongs to the own- 
er of the land thru which the stream 
runs, unless the stream is a navigable 
one. The only navigable stream in 
lowa is the Des Moines river below the 
forks of the Raccoon. Title to the bed 
of the other lowa streams rests with 
the land owners and if the stream is a 
dividing line, then each owner has con- 
trol of the bed on his half. If the 
stream runs along a public highway 
then the property owner is in control 
of his half and can keep people from 
removing sand from it, or can charge 
for the sand when removed. 


Licenses for Peddlers 


What is the license fee for peddlers 
in lowa? 

The statute provides for the pay- 
ment of a license fee of $25 for the 
pack peddlers, $50 for the use of a 
wagon and one horse and $75 for the 
use of a wagon and two horses. This 
fee is payable to the county treasurer 
and the license authorizes the peddler 
to operate in that county for a period 
of one year from date. There is no li- 
cense or fee issued by the state. 





Poll Tax Exemption 


“T have just reached 21 years of age 
and want to know if I have to pay poll 
tax,” asks an fowa member. 

There is no exemption for the poll 
tax and if it is not worked out under 
the plan of the law it will be added 
to your tax for the year. 





We’re Going to Try to Get There 


A Missouri member writes: 
“I received 200 chicks this morning 
from the hatchery. I feel sure that I 
could not have gotten them by myself 
and surely thank you for your service. 
Drop in and eat fried chicken with us!” 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








A Practical Bundle Wagon 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“TI am enclosing photograph of what 
I consider a very practical bundle and 
general purpose wagon, made from an 
old manure spreader. I got this 
spreader last winter to make a movable 
feed rack for feed stock, but failed to 
get it made before shock threshing 
time. As I found I needed another 
pundle wagon, I decided I could use 
the old spreader for that as well as for 
the movable feed rack. 

“The bed is 16 feet long and the feed 
rack part 14 feet long and 8 feet wide. 
I took the old spreader apart, put in 
4x6’s for the bed pieces, put a 4x6 cross- 
piece in front bolted to the front truck 
and hung the bed pieces under this. 
Then I got two crosspieces out of the 
old stringers, and got all my corner 
posts and side posts out of the old 
spreader frame, and then laid a shiplap 
floor over all. Then I put a 2x4 all 
around the floor and another 2x4 all 
around 14 inches higher up. This gives 
a good place for cattle to eat thru and 
keeps the feed from wasting off the 
floor. The housings over the rear 
wheels were made by ripping in two an 
old wooden spreader wheel placed on 
each side of the wheels and bolted in 
front and behind to the cross-pieces 
then covered with sheet iron on top 
and boarded up on the inside. 

“Every one who has seen this has 
been much taken up with it. I know 
it can not be beat for a hay or bundle 








Floors for Hog and Horse Barns 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please advise me as to what is the 
best material and construction for a 
hog house floor. Also for a horse sta- 
ble.” 

A dirt floor is not very satisfactory 
for a hog house, as it can not be kept 
clean and sanitary, the hogs will root 
it up into holes, and it is usually either 
wet and muddy or dry and dusty, de- 
pending on the weather and drainage. 
A wood block flocr makes a good floor, 
but nothing but pressure creosoted 
wood blocks should be used, as any- 
thing else will swell and shrink and 
get loose and rot quickly. If wood 
paving blocks are used on a cement 
foundation, it makes a floor which is 
rather more expensive than the aver- 
age farmer cares to pay. Probably as 
good a floor as our correspondent can 
get is to lay a string or two of tile un- 
der the floor to keep the ground dry, 
then fill in with cinders or gravel or 
sand for about eight inches above the 
surrounding level, tamp this down well 
while wet, then lay down second grade 
building tile flatwise and then cover 
this with three-quarters to an inch of 
rich cement mortar; too thin a coat is 
likely to crack. The floor should not 
be troweled too smooth, should be 
sloped to the center enough so it can 
be flushed and scrubbed if desired, 
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rack and feel quite sure it will prove 
just as satisfactory as a feed rack. I 
would be glad of any suggestions for 
bettering it in any way.” 

This would seem to be a very prac- 
tical and serviceable rack to be made 
out of a discarded spreader. Our only 
suggestion would be that a board set 
on top of the floor lengthwise would 
Make it more satisfactory as a feed 
rack, as it would help to keep the feed 
from shoving out of reach of the cat: 
tle. This board could be removed when 
it is to be used as a bundle rack. 





Using Oversize Tires 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Is there any advantage of using 
30x3% oversized tires on the rear 
Wheels of a light car? What would be 
the effect on the differential of using 
a2 Oversized tire on one rear wheel 
and a standard size on the other?” 
The chief advantage of using the 
Oversize tire on a car is the longer life 
Which is obtained from the tires. Due 
to the use of the oversize tire the 
Weight per square inch of the tire sur- 
face is somewhat reduced and the 
Wear accordingly, and consequently a 
longer life can be expected from such 
a tire, 
_There would be possibly a slight mo- 
tion of the differential if different size 
tires were used on the two rear wheels, 
This matter would not be very seri- 
ous, we think. Probably the chief ob- 
tion to using different size tires 
is the matter of looks. 





and should be separated from the foun- 
dation wall by an inch gap, which 
preferably should be filled with as- 
phalt or with a mixture of sawdust or 
some such material mixed with used 
crank case oil or something of that 
sort to make it water proof and then 
well tamped in. 

To our notion the 
horse stable is one of rather rough 
concrete; with the section directly 
where the horse stands made of pres- 
sure creosoted wood paving blocks set 
on end with hot asphalt poured over 
them. These are easily kept clean, 
are resilient, not too slippery, and will 
stand up well under pawing and tramp- 
ing. Unfortunately, such a floor is 
rather expensive and hence most 
farmers will consider something cheap- 
er necessary. A concrete floor or clay 
block is rather hard on the horse’s 
feet, especially if he is inclined to paw. 
A wood overlay over the concrete floor 
overcomes this trouble, but is filthy 
and more or less dangerous unless 
very solidly built and anchored. A 
dirt floor is good, except that it does 
not stand wear and pawing. Probably 
about as cheap and good a floor as our 
correspondent can get is to put 2x6s on 
edge fairly close together and then 
puddle in clay around and over them 
These timbers will last very well in- 
deed where they are kept wet all the 
time. 

We should be glad to hear from 
some of our readers as to horse stall 
floors, which they have found to work 
out successfully. 


best floor for a 





tional spreader. 
John Deere. 


John Deere Spreader. 


700 Loads 
Spread Per Year 
for Eight Years 
and Still Work- 


ing 


since. 


loads, too. 


Less Than 
$2.00 Per Year 
for Repairs 


Spreader Tripled 
Crop Production 


alfalfa, yielded 


50 Bushels Per 
Acre Instead of 17 


ure. 


others. 








line, UJ., and ask for Package 8C- 645 





Mr. Comstock Buys an Additional 
John Deere Spreader 


Near Hinsdale, Illinois, is Four Pine Farm. Mr. 
E. D. Comstock, Jr. manages it. He needed an addi- 


After eight years of experience 
with his first John Deere Spreader his choice again is the 
Below is a copy of his unsolicited letter which 
contains mighty sound, logical reasons for buying another 
Take the time to read this. 


Mr. Comstock’s Letter 


“Eight years ago we purchased one of the Deere 
Spreaders, and it has been in constant use ever 
During that time we have spread on an 
average of 700 loads per year, and they were big 
This year we have spread 891 loads 
during the past twelve months. 


“As we have a covered pit, the spreader has 
been under cover when not in use, but to haul and 
spread around 5,000 loads of manure, any spreader 
has got to be busy. Our bill for repairs during 
that time has been under $15. 
able record, I think. 
tors and careless ones on the seat, for hired men 
are the operators. 
production of our land in this period. 
ample, this was a dry season here, and a field that 
was seeded to oats to be used as a nurse crop for 


fourths the normal rate of seeding. 
the fence the neighbor’s field, with noraml seed- 
ing, yielded seventeen bushels. 
a spreader. Silage corn went fifteen-ton silo meas- 
All the credit is due the JOHN DEERE.”’ 


Hundreds of other users, having had similar satisfactory experience 
with the John Deere, are now using more than one of these easier-load- 
ing, lighter-draft, better-built spreaders. 
See your John Deere dealer and get your John Deere Spreader, 
the spreader with the beater on the axle, now. 

**Soil Fertilizers’’- Valuable Book - Free 


A postcard will bring this book on farm manures and fertilizers; also il- 
= lustrated literature on the John Deere Spreader. 


JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Rather a remark- 
We have had careful opera- 


This spreader has tripled the 
For ex- 
fifty bushels per, and only three- 


Just across 


He does not own 


Profit from the experience of 








Address Jobn Deere, Mo~- 















‘our own 


Pay on 
choice of terms. Northfield 


g 

pay for themselves. resb 
irectly into the Northfield-- 
no sacks--no hauling. Gives 
| protection, better than 
urance. Metal 
wortd. 

Better than an 
min, fire, mildew and rust- 

proof. Sold on 

60 DAYS TRIAL 

faction guaranteed. Thou- 


or heavy une 
ivanized. 


in the 
Built Stronger and 
y other, Ver- 


or 4 wendisting” U hor ki 
Corn Cribs Eeeaaasts carta 
EAS = WORTH 7, 














GRAIN 


BUTLE BINS 


Built of specially corrugated, gal- 
vanized steel; last for years. Saves your 
ga: and time, Thresh right into them, 

sed for many other purposes when not 
ey protect against 


guarding your grain. 
rats, fire and weather. 


Pay For Themselves 
Best material and workmanship. 


Easy to erect. Full capacity 
af when level full, Order 
' a your dealer or write us; we wi 
} send circular telling exactly what 


you should get when you buyabin, 
Butler Man Co. 
1334 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 





Season is on—Ship us your 


WOOL — PELTS — HIDES 


We pay highest prices. Write for 
circular, sacks, rope. 
McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS ~ - MINNESOTA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Demand Good 
Threshing 


You have the right to insist that your 
threshing be well done. 

You work hard to plant, grow and 
harvest a crop. 

You want it saved. You do not want 
your grain wasted, so demand that a good 

ine does your threshing. 

Not an old style or worn out machine 
mor one that is incompetent. 

Demand that a 


be used. It beats out the grain and savesit. 

It has the Big Cylinder, the “Man 
Behind the Gun,” the Beating Shaker 
the Graduated Adjustable Chaffer, an 
saves enough more of your grain and 
time to pay your Thresh Bill. 

Some one within your reach either 
has or will provide a Red River Special. 

Give your job of threshing to the 
owner of one and 


Save Your Thresh Bill 


Built in both wood and steel. A size 
for every need. 
Write for Free Catalog 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Un Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Underwoods "* 
Remingtons 





422 Locust St. Des Moines 
Corone Distributors--Bookiet Free 

Write today for free in- 
struction book and Record 


PA i ENT of Invention ek. Send 


sketch or model for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. 


O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 957 Southern 
Building, Washington, DCG A 





Visit Canada this summer 
ta) —see for yourself the op- 
Mi) portunities which Canada 
offers to both labor and 
capital —rich, fertile, vir- 
gin prairie land, near rail 
ways and towns, at $15 to 
$20 an acre—long terms if 
desired. Wheat crops last 
year the biggest in history; 
dairying and hogs pay well; 
mixed farming rapidly in 
creasing. 


Excursion on 1st and3d 
Tuesday of Each Month 


from various U.S. points, single 
fare plus $2 for the round trip. 
er special rates any day. 
Make this your summer outing 
~—Canada welcomes tourists— 
no passports required—have a 
great trip and see with your 
own eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


A. E. PILKIE 
Desk 26 202 W. Fifth St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT 
wa Desk 28 3 Peter's Trust Bidg. 
Wane Omaha, Nebr. 
\ Authorized Canadian Gov't Agt, 








One of Minnesota’s Best Farms 


To be sold at a sacrifice; consisting of 280 acres, 260 
acres under cultivation, 20 acres hay meadow, all 
fenced; black loam, no sand; 4 miles from town on 
/etate road; 8 room house, barn 96x46, machine shed 
)}40x60, corn cribs 22x32x14 and 8x16x10, silos 16x37 and 
14x28, cattle shed 18x64, hog house 18x64, granary 
16x26, chicken coop 16x32 and wood shed 16x20; all 
lighted with Delco light; milking machine 
in barn to handle 30 cows. Price, $130. 
Larsen Land Co., BKerkhoven, Minn. 





Controlling Clover Bloat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can [I keep my cattle from 
bloating on clover pasture?” 

Cattle must be gradually accus- 
tomed to clover pasture in the spring 
and early summer if they are to graze 
safely without bloating. One of the 
best plans in introducing cattle to the 
forage is to make it a point to have 
the cattle fairly well filled up with hay 
or blue grass pasture before turning 
them to graze on clover. Never turn 
an animal into a clover field for the 
first time when it is hungry. Be care- 
ful also at first to keep the cattle off 
the clover when it is wet. 

For the first few days it is advis- 
able to allow the cattle to remain on 
the clover for only an hour or two. In 
a week they can safely be left in the 


field, but it is well to watch them for } 


Any new 
pasture 


a time for signs of bloat. 
animals which go into the 
should be watched. 

Mild cases of bloat can be relieved 
by a drench of a one and one-half per 
cent solution of formaldyhyde. Three 
tablespoonfuls in a quart of water is 
a dose for a mature cow or steer. Some 
cattlemen control a mild case of bloat 
by fastening a stick or rope between 
the jaws of the affected animal, thus 
causing it to slobber and release the 
gas from the stomach. Axle grease or 
a similar substance is frequently ap- 
plied to the stick to aid the salivary 
action. 

In severe cases of bloat, resort must 
be had to the trocar and canula. These 
are inserted in the left side of the an- 
imal at a point about four to six inches 
downward and forward from the hip 
bone. Withdraw the trocar, allowing 
the gas to escape thru the canula. 





Buckwheat as a Catch Crop 


Buckwheat is a short season emer- 
gency crop which can be grown in any 
part of Iowa. The crop is useful to 
replace a corn planting which is 
drowned out and can not be replanted 
and it may also be used to fill other 
emergencies in the rotation. Buck- 
wheat always commands a ‘relatively 
good price on the market and, while 
the yield is generally only fifteen to 
twenty bushels per acre, the return 
per acre is usually quite satisfactory. 

Buckwheat matures in ten or twelve 
weeks and can be seeded as late as the 
first week in July. It is adapted to a 
wide range of soil and, in fact, will 
grow to better advantage on poor soils 
than a great many other crops. The 
usual seeding rate is four or five 
pecks to the acre and the seed may be 
either drilled or broadcasted. The 
best variety for Iowa conditions is the 
Japanese buckwheat. 

Cutting when the first seeds have 
matured and the others are well 
formed is advised. The crop must be 
left in the field about ten days to dry 
out and the balance of the seed will 
ripen in this time. If the cutting is 
delayed until all the seed is ripe, some 
of the earliest seed is likely to shatter. 

The principal value of buckwheat is 
as a cash crop. It is in demand, of 
course, for the manufacture of buck- 
wheat flour. Incidentally, the crop is 
of some value in supplying humus to 
the soil. As a honey plant, buckwheat 
is prized by beekeepers, not only be- 
cause of the amount of honey available 
in the flowers, but because the plants 
flower at a time when much of the bee 
pasturage is gone. 





Grain Drill Spacing 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best spacing for a grain 
drill? Would vou prefer a 16-row drill 
with 6-inch spacing or a 14-row drill 
with 7-inch spacing?” 

We do not know of any experiments 
comparing a 6-inch with a 7-inch spac- 
ing, but what experiments have been 
done with the 8-inch as compared with 
a 4inch drill have been decidedly in 
favor of the 8-inch drill. In the present 
state of our knowledge, we therefore 
favor the 14-row drill with a 7-inch 
spacing. 
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BLACK HAWK 








32x4 REDSKIN $14.60 


The touring season is here. 


You can save money by 


equipping with the famous Black Hawk tires. 


Until Further Notice 


Get them of your dealer at the following low prices: 

















Size Price 
30x3 $ 8.60 
30x32 9.00 
32x32 11.75 
31x4 ch 13.50 
32x4 14.60 
33x4 14.75 
34x4 14.95 
32x42 23.50 
33x4% 24.60 
34x42 24.85 


We do not guarantee the continuation of these 
prices. They may be withdrawn at any time. 






DEALERS: Write at once for details of 
the most attractive agency pro osition 
ever offered you by a@ tire manufacturer. 















Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Factory, FE. 20th & Walnut Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 












Will Directs Executor 


TO SELL LANDS 


160 ACRES 6 miles southeast of 


same distance southwest of Greenfield, Iow4’. 


Iowa, 
5 room 


Fontanelle, 


house, large barn, good, double crib, hog house, stock 
scales, water piped to feed lots, all in first class condition. 


79 ACRES 4 miles northwest of Fontanelle, Iowa, two 
story square house, ample barn, double crib, new hog 
house, cement foundation, wind mill, all in first class 


order. 


89 ACRES fine pasture land, living water piped to con- 
crete tank, adjoins corporation of Fontanelle, Lowa. 640 
acres near Farwell in Palmer County, Texas. 


interested parties write to or call on 


J. E. BROOKS, Executor, 


Greenfield, la. 

















North Western Ontario 
(CANADA) 


Comprising the Districts of Kenora 
Rainy River and Thunder Bay 


A Great Opportunity for Intending Settlers 


The land ts easily cleared; grain and vegeta- 
bles grow as well and in as great variety as in the 
older part of the Province. Wheat has been 
produced of as good quality as “Manitoba No. 1 
Hard.” Game ts plentiful and of many kinds 
and fish abounds tn the rivers and lakes. 

The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bracing but the dryness of the atmosphere 
makes the cold less felt. 

Much of this fand {s within ten or fifteen miles 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rafl- 
ways and highways, good markets are assured. 

If you are planning to own a farm of your own, 

, you may have 160 acres of this rich agricultural 
land, in some township free, and !n others at 50 
cents per acre. Land closer to centres not 
owned by the Province may be purchased from 
$2 peracre up. For information write: 

Ss. H. WILSON, Ontario Governent 
Colenization Agt., Port Arthur, Ont. 
—— 


HON. MANNING DOHERTY 
Minister of Agriculture, Parliament Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 











BUY i" NOW 


Today's low prices cannot last. Farm products 
are going up and land values are bound to go up with 
them. Today's opportunity—to buy the best land # 
such low prices—will never come again. Send for 
FREE 1923 RED BOOK of Straus Quality Farms 
We own hundreds of fine farms tn the heart of the 
coro belt which will earn you good profits and ad- 
Our terms of sale were never more 
today. No obligation 


vance tn value 
attractive. Send for book 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Dealers tn Improved Farm Lands. 
Home Otlice: 136 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. ¢ 
Chicag® 


Detroit. Ligonter. 








Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 LINE tn North Dakota or northem 
Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy 6 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop Day 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare plus 
$2.00. Send for information to H. Ss. Funsto®, 
No. 6, Soo Line Ry,, Minneapolis, Min® 
——— 





INNESOTA improved farms for sale on oat 
terms. For list and further particulars ee 
Anderson Land Co., Willmar, 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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Grain Exchange Regulation 
Under the grain futures act of Sept. 
21, 1922, nine grain exchanges, after 
revising their by-laws to conform with 
its provisions, have been designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as con- 


‘tract markets to continue trading in 


grain futures. In October, immediately 
after the passage of the act, the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange, the grain di- 
vision of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, and the open board of 
Chicago, applied for designation as 
contract markets and were so desig- 
nated by the Secretary. Later the con- 
stitutionality of the act was tested in 
the courts and no more applications 
were made until the act was upheld by 
the United States supreme court on 
April 16, 1923. Since that date the fol- 
lowing exchanges have been designated 
as contract markets: Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Duluth Board of Trade, and the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. The list 
of designated exchanges includes the 
principal grain markets on which there 
has been trading in futures. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange, one 
of the oldest grain exchanges, decided 
not to make application for designation 
for trading in grain futures. It is the 
largest market for timothy seed and 
clover seed, which do not come under 
the meaning of the act, and the ex- 
change will continue to deal in futures 
of these commodities. Other grain 
markets in various cities deal in cash 
grain for which no designation is re- 
quired. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
found a auite general misunderstand- 
ing of the scope and purpose of the 
grain futures act. Many persons seem 
to think it will stop speculation in 
grain by all persons outside the grain 
trade: in other words, the general pub- 
lic. The truth is, the act places no 
check on any individual in buving, or 
selling short, for ordinary speculation. 
One of the chief purposes of the act is 
tocurb manipulation and operations of 
big professional speculators who may 
by their trading improperly influence 
prices. It also makes it possible for 
the government to demand that the 
designated exchanges take precautions 
to prevent their members from issuing 
false or misleading statements which 
might have a tendency to influence 
prices or trading. In short, the pur- 
pose of the act is not to interfere with 
normal and proper future trading, but 
to stop abuses. 





Spray From Ground to Kill 
Apple Aphids 


Entomologists at he New York ex- 
periment station assert that it is ex- 


tremely difficult to contro) aphids on 
apple trees unless a systematic meth- 
od is followed in spraving each tree. 
In experiments conducted in apple or- 
chards in New York, it was 
found that spraying done 
from the top of the spray tank the re- 
sults were quite uncertain, due to the 
fact that the insects congregated on 
the lower branches of the trees, where 
the spray mixture failed to reach them. 
At the same time, in orchards where 
the station spray system was followed, 
in which the spraying was done trom 
the ground and under the trees, prac- 


western 


when was 


tically complete control of the pests 
Was accomplished. 
In the station method, the spray 


outfit is equipped with a sufficient 
length of hose to enable the nozzle 
man to work from the ground and un- 
der the tree. He then takes up cer- 
tain designated positions in spraying 


fach tree, which insures the spray 
mixture reaching the under side of 
€very branch and twig. By moving 


from place to place, and by maintaining 
@ pressure of at least 200 pounds at 
the spray tank, it is claimed that each 
tree can be completely covered in a 
relatively short time. The station tests 
and spray system are fully described 
in Bulletin No. 487, which may be ob- 
tained from the station free of charge. 
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Every time we sell 
acar we make 
a friend 














Model 58, Velie 5-passenger 
Touring Car ~ $1275, f.0.b. factory 


One day’s drive in this Velie 


Most men and women who read 
this advertisement live less than 
two hundred miles from the 
Velie factory — one day’s drive! 


homeand save the shipping cost. 
If you decide not to drive, the 
distance is comparatively short 
and the freight charges low. 


Also, living within this brief dis- 


The Velie dealer in or near your 
town will be glad to arrange for 
you to drive from the factory 


tance of Moline, you have im- 
mediate factory service on spare 
parts almost next door. 


And It’s a Better Car 


Over and above these advan- 
tages the Velie is without 
question the supreme value in 
its price field this season. No 
other car has a surer claim to 
eminence from the standpoint 


of fine body building. 

And certainly, from the stand- 
point of power, flexibility and 
remarkable economy, the 


VELIE MOTORS 


Moline, Illinois 


records of the vibrationless 
Velie-built motor stand alone. 
Many features of this automati- 
cally lubricated valve-in-head 
engine are duplicated only in 
aircraft motors and in the very 
highest-priced cars. Its perfor- 
mance is astonishing. 


See and drive this Velie before 
you buy your new car. 


CORPORATION 











LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


is in aclass by itself because of its economy, ease of admin- 
istration and positive results. 


Worm-X 


Worm-X costs less than santonin and it gets the worms. 

Recommended by many Farm Bureau organizations for expelling 
worms from intestinal tract. 

Worm-X is so!d in gallon, half-gallon and quart cans. 

Write for our prices and full informatien. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOXES 
. Bullt of WHITE 


PINE, in 5 SIZES, 
20 to 60 bu. ca- 








KILL HOG WORMS 








pacity. Feeds With An Oil—Guaranteed 

t 2. @ 

aera geal 1 quart, enough for 64 doses ........6+0++++-.€3.00 

all kinds of 2 quarts, enough for 128 doses......---.s.s005 5.75 
feed. 4 quarts, enough for 256 doses..... ......+-+- 11.00 


vane — Also maker 
of Crates, Hand Feeders, Stock and Sup- 
Ply Tanks. Write for special low prices. 
PETER JENSEN, Box B, 


Order from this ad. 


DR. A. SWANSON, NEWHALL, IOWA 











Alta, lowa 











WORM CAPSULES 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 
S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar- 
anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B's.” ORDER DIRECT 
100, $9.00 200, $17.50 
Special Hog Treating lnstrumente, $1.50. 
“BIG B” HOG MINERALS 
Absolutely essential for strengthening, butid- 
ing up and vigorizing your herd. 
100 Lbs. $4.35 500 Lbs. 821.00 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St., Bloomington. ill. 


BONNETTS BIGB 








DOWN 
ONE YEAR 


$44 fe ae 
Light running, 
s, 


close ekimmin 


le. 
NEW BUTTERFLY Beparatoreare 


inst defecta in material and work 
larg: 


manship. Made also in four 
No. 6 1-2 shown here; sold oo 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

and ona plan wher they earn their own cost 
Raper what they save. Postal brings Free 
Gofabe older. Buy from the manufecturer 

gave money. qv 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO.2163 Marshall BI. Chicago 


Please mention this’ paper when writing, 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


A prine of ono dollar wil be given coc xem 
the best contribution printe 
this column. 














Joshua Crabapple says 

‘The reason a little success J 
goes to the head is because it +, 
finds so much empty parking 
space there.” 


SLIGHTLY INSINUATING 

Mrs. Muggs had the reputation among 
tradesmen of quibbling over the fraction 
of a cent, and she was living up to it in 
her argument with the ice man. 

‘Is that all the ice I get for ten cents 
she demanded peevishly. 

“Don't worry. lady,” he replied as pa- 
tiently as possible. “Some day you might 
be in a place where you couldn't buy this 
piece for a million dollars.""-—American 
Legion Weekly 


or 




























HERE’S THE GIRL FOR US! 
Here's to the girl, the prettiest girl, 
The sweetest girl to me 
Her face is on the dollar 
And her name is Liberty: 
She will clothe you, she will feed you, 
She will take you out of soak, 
And with her picture in your pocket 
You will never need be broke 











WHEN THE CORN BEGINS TO JUMP 
Mother (to son): “‘What's all that noise 
upstairs?” 
Son “Oh, that’s dad putting away his 
heavy underwear 



























WHO SAYS TRACTORS HAVE NO 
SOUL? 
Chicago Drovers’ Journal headline: “Six 
Tractors Aid in a Neighborly Deed.” 


MOUSEVILLE GOSSIP 
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I wonder if 
pudding 


“IT see sugar is away up. 
that explains the taste of that 
we tried up in the pantry.” 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

‘Speaking of liars,” meditated Uncle 
Cy. puffing at his corncob pipe, “my 
hired man has ‘em all licked. Why, do 
you know, this feller’s got such a reputa- 
tion for untruthfulness that my hogs won't 
believe him when he calls them at feeding 
time.’’—Legion Weekly, 


FORGIVEN THIS TIME 
Mother: ‘Now, Violet, can you give me 
any reason why I shouldn’t punish you for 
being naughty?” 
Violet “Yes, ma Doctor said you 
fweren’t to take any vi'lent exercise 


TRY THIS ON YOUR HIRED MAN 
Up Farmer’ Toil 
While Dawn is Hazy! 
The Good Brown Soil 
Is Never Lazy. 


DOES NOT WANT AN ADVANTAGE 

“Would you mind driving 
old man?” 

“Not getting scared, are you?” 

‘Oh, no, nothing like that; but I hata 
to take an unfair advantage of my life 
insurance company.” 


i little slower, 


HE KNEW 


“Judge.” cried the soner in the dock, 
“have I got to be tri a ‘st 1 woman jury?” 


“Be quiet.”” whisper his counsel 

“I won't be quiet. a 1dge, I can’t even 
fool my own wif t twelve strange 
women. I'm guilty.” 








DO AS DOCTORS DO 
“Hey, Bill!” 
“What is it?’ 





“Your doctor’s out here with a { 

“Diagnose the case as flatulency of 
perimeter, and charge him according 
ordered the garage man. “That's the way 


he does biz.” 


“Well, Uncle Josh,” said the smart city 


feller. “[T suppose you have been out 
listening to the haycock crow.” 
“No,”’ smiled Uncle Josh. “I was out 





tying a knot in a cord of wood.’ 
































Since the invention of the 
self-binder, Plymouth Binder 
Twine has held the front 
rank as a quality twine. 

Strong, even, and free from 
knots, there is no_ better 
twine made than Plymouth, 


PLYMOU 

















HETHER you handle hay, paint the 

barn, tether stock or make a swing for 
your youngsters — practically every time rope 
is used on a farm—the safety of your children, 
your stock or your life depends upon it. 

And the quality of the rope depends upon 
the integrity of the rope maker —his judgment 
in fiber selection and his knowledge of spinning 
and laying. 

You can place implicit confidence in every foot of 
Plymouth Rope. Its quality has been the same for 99 
years — the best rope made for the use intended. During 
this time the ropemakers of Plymouth have acquired an 
unsurpassed knowledge of rope requirements, and from 
this knowledge our own standards of fiber selection and 
rope construction have been established. The experience 
of a century has proved these standards right. 

That is why farmers everywhere buy Plymouth Manila 
Rope from the dealer in their community who displays 
the famous ship trade- mark, because they know it is 
‘‘the rope you can trust.’ 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


No. Plymouth Welland 
Mass. Can. 








Ask your Plymouth Rope dealer for the booklet, ‘¢ Plymouth Rope 
for Work and Play.’’ It tells how to make your rope last longer, 
how to tie knots, make rope halters, etc. 
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What you want is a windmill that you can put 
up and forget! One that swings and operates be- 
: fore faintest breezes, that goes on pumping month 
Vi} — after month, year after year, smoothly, quietly, 
H without attention other than one oiling once a year. 

Fy iit Such is the U.S. Model B. U.S. Windmills have been making 
good for over 60 years. Every feature of construction in them has 
made good—has stood the test of time, and comparison has proved its superi- 





ority over all others. 
Private Water Supply Plan FREE 


On request we will furnish you with suggestions for installing a gravity water 
An ideal private water ar 
supply maintained at practically no cost! Free book brings full de- 


system driven by a U.S. Model B Windmill. 
tails. Write for it NOW. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP COMPANY 
36 S. Water Street Batavia, Illinois 


Model B 
& e Wind Mills 


Leaders in Service for 60 Years 
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CETS THE WORMS iN A DAY 


$6.75 Per Box of 50 with patented bit free 
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SHORES STATION 4 






















Get 
This | 
Free 

Booklet 


tried, tested 
immin, 
mm oe 


feconomical operation, at a price 
makes the Galloway the v world’s 


terloo, 
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Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


On cream penareee A 


‘separator. Famous Tee close 






est bargain. REAM 
Pavan PLAN makealt 
own a Gal 
Wibtiau CA CAL LOWa F 
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AUTO PARTS 


r NE Ww and used parts for all makes’ 0 if Cars. 

% Buy from us, save money. Write us 

, your needs. Mid-West Auto Parts Ge: 
1318-30 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ta. 





AUTOS WANTED 








USE ‘D cars wanted; Fords, Dodges 8. Buicks. 
Hupps. Cunningham Auto Clearing 
House, John P. Beller, Prop., 1017 Walnut 
St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of lowa 


municipal bonds. Ample return, with 





safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

AIREDALE puppies, farm raised. large 
size choice breeding tracing to six 

champions All-around farm dogs. Amos 

Turner, Wilber. Neb. 















AIREDALE puppies with breeding and in- 
dividuality. Real wateh s for gen- 
erations. Farm raised; $20 ; $25 Chas, 
J. Allinson, Hampton. Iowa 
FOR SALE—Good, fast and keen grey- 
hound puppies, 8 months old Vrite for 
description and prices, lean Lippold, 
Avoca. Iowa. 
AIREDALE pups. registered Oorang hunt- 
ing, fighting, watch-dog strain; $10-$12, 
C. O, D.; you can go no higher. Oswald 
Solsua, Ventura, lowa 
FOR SALE, female Bull puppies, five dol- 
lars, Willis Catheart, Beaman, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
FOR RENT 
i , p stiles 
FOR RiENT—Four hundred and forty 
acres adjoining the city of Missouri Val- 
ley, lowa; three hundred and forty in cul- 
tivation, balance alfalfa meadow and tim- 
othy, clover, blue grass pasture. All level 
be Jand, well drained phe not subject to over- 
flow. This farm should be cropped one- 
half to corn and one-half to wheat. This 
js one of the best improved farms in west- 
emitlowa. Electric lighted thruout. dwell- 
ing, barn, cow barn, hog house, ete., and 
aconvenient farm to operate, One mile 
to elevator and one-quarter of a mile to 























paving. Children get their schooling in 
ity. Cash rent for the pasture land and 
share rent for the cropped land. "WO sets 
of improvements. Vrite or come and see 
M J. Fitzgibbon, owner, Missouri Valley, 
iowa. 
CLOVER VPasture—360 acres clover and 
blue grass ae brush land in very 
Southwest count Wiscon gar St. 
Paul and Northw rm roads. All yee 
river water, rent it all for $500. 
Will R. Andrew, L neston, Wis 
FOR SALE 
“SOMES Good buys '"—0 acres. Scott town- 
ship; no improvements; every foot plow 
Jland, aJl seeded dow) level, good soil: 4 
miles west from interset $165 acre, 
$7,000. 6 per cent. incumbrance vorth $200 
acre. if acres, We Geter township; well im- 
proved, hog tight, good water, WW acres 
al blue grass. 110 aeres fi basement 
—— barn, cribs, hog houses; Jand rolling; $175 
ac acre; incumbrance $12.000, 5 per cent. 
S near t. harles main road; 
et y tiv improved good water, 
1 og house and dwelling; 
PONE farm land G acres pas- 
re icumbrance $6 GOO 
f it of above hargains, 
w sel. Owne iterset 
UTI Where you ’ 
y n Homeseeke on 
all railroad into the tate one fare 
Plus $2.44 th three ee) stoyp-¢ rj 
ge Ray prairie f I land elis at 
from $20.06 to $75.00 per acre Improved 
jarm | ecording oO 106: on nd in 
provements. Vrit for official tulletins 
Géscribing the state and the opportunitie 
What are hers South Da- 
Kola Immigration 101 tate 
Capitol. Pier: 
Sil oam 
cf ta ‘ 
a ood 
ry strict 
4 i@TsS 
nh Bas y 
ite for 





NO sania 


map a } 1 
Land ‘Department, 


Lumbe 
t 








Stanley ; 

West sell my farm of 125 acres. 5 miles 
from Clinton. low: hard road, good 

Miding rood water. good rket for 





everything vou produce oO 
hoo) \ 1 and see 
Grossman. #2 





rsolidated 
t Ek. G 





Iowa. 
TWO fine di 


j and an excellent 
Wrigated farm 


uthwestern 


HARD Vvood it-O% 
Clay sub-soi hi 
VW; close to town; 
Schools: in t! heal 
You deal ad 
MO agents ; 
terms Also in 

ee 

la 

—at 











lowa farms. big mort- 
Rages oy trade tlues. A. R. 
Thornto) 903 Colorado 
eurings Colo 


FOR Sale and some for exchange, in corn 
and wheat helt of Indiana. Great bar- 
Bains; write. Newtson bLros., Knox, Ind. 


writ Lake. lowa 
M1 AG RE farm in southern Mi 
gdining town, $210 per acre. tka 
« Schroeder, Mankato, Minn, 


nesota, 
terms. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 








We charge ros am 
accompany © 

Advertis ing, roadere 
this oftcg pot | later th 


a 
& 
pa 
5 





AND ADDRESS 


RATE 8c PER ‘WORD Si ei ip part of the rd | 


tisement and each initivl or full number is counted as one wor 


inimum of twenty words. Remittance must 
stop orders and changes {n copy must reach 

hursday, eight days before date of publi- 
your advertisement give full details, This 








ence and increases sales. 














SS Pe ae “FOR SALE ree San ee Ca Ep Xe H ANGE! Ss Laelia quic ckty. wi e 5 haves new 
FOR SALE — Splendid dairy and frvit high-class income property in Kansas 
farm; apples, grapes, peaches and straw- City, paying 10 per cent, to exchange for 
berries: general farm and truck crops L. farms, ranches or other property. ri 
H. Hatzfeld. Goodman, Mo for latest bulletin Send details 
AT AUCTION, June 27th, improved 480 | Property Barney Goodman, 1515 
acres. cattle, hogs and equip ment rite merce Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. Dalton, Gettysburg, S. D., for sale 
< LIVE STOCK 
A FIRST class 160 acre farm 1 Web- ‘ r icine 
ster county, well improved, fine loca- GUERNSEYS 
tion. For terms write Mrs es m0 soe hia ae AARAAA 
25th St Des Moines. 20 HOILCE, high- grade. Guernsey” 
FOR SALE—205 acres. six miles west of cows to freshen- $115 per head. 
Glencoe. Minn.; $110 per acre. A bar- eifers and registered bulls. Five 
gain, Write Fred Augustine Glencoe calves at $30 each, express paid, Oakland 
Minn : Guernsey Farm, Mukwonago, Wis 
FARMS ‘WANTED HEREFORDS 
FARMS WANTED—We have 2&5 clients | FOR SALE—My herd of Anxiety 
wanting farms. No commission charged, lerefords. Must se “0 head 
Send particulars Bankers Investment Lyn: Marshalltowy ! 
Bureau, 626 Chestnut. St. Loui \ik HOLSTEINS 
CASH buyers want farms. Describe fully we 
and state lowest price. R McNown (9) ghiy-bred Holstein heifer calves, 
396 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. te Fernwood Place, Wauwatosa 
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~» Advertisements 


a satisfactory 
can be reached 


market 


in Our Readers’ 


for your surplu 
inno other way 


Market 


may be run at the very reasonable cost of 
8 cents per word, minimum charge $1.60. 
Our readers, numbering 80,000, will furnish 
s, which 
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LIVE STOCK 


REGI STERE D Holstein bull. ‘His three 


dams averaged 106 Ibs. milk one day, 
40.04 Ibs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- 
consin Live Stock Association, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 
PURE-BRED Holstein buli and heifer 
calves and yearlings sired by first prize 
Iowa state fair herd bull and out of high 


producing dams; Lge to move. W. A. 





Hoope! r, Runne Us lowa. 
R EGISTE RE D Holstein bull calves from 
tested herd, six weeks and older. Price 


$25 and up. Charles Otis, Boone, 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Iowa, 


puiilishekianatibsigisntheapanaaiaceiaialins - Handa 
BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
LIVE stock for sale—20 registered Jersey 
heifers, $100) each. Choice breeding, 
from 14 months to 2 years old; mostly 
bred to our herd bull, Financial J. G. B., 
dam record 509 butter-fat as a two-year- 
old. Mott Miller, Loma Linda Fruit Farm, 
DON'T you need a Jersey bull, or a fe w 
good cows and heifers? At it thirty 
years. Vrite ous, Hunkydory Jersey 


Farm, Fairfield, lowa. 
SHETLANDS 
REGISTERED Shetland pony gelding, 3 
years old; broke to ride; ideal disposi- 
tion; price $100. <A. J. Keen & Son, .Al- 


gona, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


STATIONERY 200 sheets ruled paper, 100 
envelopes, your name and address print- 
ed on both, $1.00. Beute Print Shop, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


i AT ‘& FREBMAN, Patent. Attorneys. 
Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED, man with car, who can de vote 
his entire time taking county survey, 
and subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, in- 


Service Bureau 
Salary guarantee. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


SEEDS & NURSERY STOCK 


MIL I. IONS “Frostproof” c abbage plants. 

Copenhagen, Wakefields, Succession, 
ete. 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, mailed 
prepaid. txpressed, 10,000, $15. Tomato 
and sweet potato plants, 300, $1.50; 500, 
$1.75; 1.000, $3, prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, 
$20 cash. Guaranteed safe arrival any- 
where or money refunded Don't take 
chances, order from largest growers in 
Virginia. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Virginia, 


cluding 
Towa. 
Foster, 


membership in 
Vrite Earl R, 
Des Moines , Ta. 


Midwest 
Virginia, 
Priced 

Funk 


Box 3. 


SOY beans, recleaned, 

(Mongol, Hollybrook) 
Manchu ato San, A. K. and others, 
to sell. ‘atalog free, Write today. 
Pros, Seed (‘o., Bloomington, Il., 


POULTRY 


tested; 
bony, 





: LEGHORNS seca 

FOR SALE—200 Barron strain 8S. C. W. 

Leghorn pullets, March hatehed. Will 
make good winter layers Priced at 750 
each for quick sale. Square Deal Leghorn 
Farm, Maquoketa, lowa, Lox 779W. 

: RHODE ISLAND REDS | 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs, $2 per 15. My 

females were sired by third prize cock- 
erel Chicago show. Frank W. Johnson, 
Monroe, lowa 
HATCHING eges. pure Tompkins strain, 

S. C. Reds y layers; line-bred; $6.00 
100, Mrs J. «. Child, Toledo, Iowa. 

WYANDOTTES — 

ROSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels; 

big boned, 7 to & Ibs hatehed from 
culled and especially mated pens. Eges 
for hatching farm flock, $4.00; special 
pens, $10.00 per 100. Kk. C. Cooper, Prairie 
City, Iowa. 
SILVER Laced Wyandottes, large sized, 

beautiful lacing. Winners at Des Moines 
show. Keyes, $2 setting EK. R. Barker, 


Indianola, low: 


BABY CHICKS 


ww 


BEST Baby ‘hicks. reduced price for 

June, July. Try our pure-bred laying 
strains; 18 varieties guaranteed; post- 
paid Mixed, Se; Leghorns, 10c; Rocks, 


Reds, Wyundottes, 2c: 
Brahmas, 18¢. 

Direction care of 
log. Magnolia 


Orpingtons, 15¢; 
Discount on 500 or more, 
late chicks in free cata- 
Hatchery, Magnolia, Hl. 

When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE er Orne ce WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 

The <= nema columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
150 per cent of pre-war and 117 per cent 
of the same week iast year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
gale price level. From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke,  pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges. cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down ir the 
amount of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 47 
per cent above pre-war and 4 per cent 
above last year If industrial stocks 
weaken until they are only 40 per cent 
above pre-war, it is probable that there 
will be unemployment of labor next win- 
ter. This, combined with the heavy pro- 
duction of live stock. would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 











GENERAL PRICE LE LEVEL 
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FINANCIAL SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Bank clearings per capita, | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
outside New York, month | medium to prime— 
“PO eee oy 195] 125 og ere /12.88/13.43/13.00 é 3 
Interest, 6 to 90 day paper, | WORK BOTOPE. «2.005020 }12.75/13.13 12.3 3 oa ~ 
- So er eee 125 124 Lambs, culls and common | | | 3 Su § 
Industrial stocks ............ | 147] 104 a or 110.13'10.50! 9.88 g 4 3 Oe 
Railroad stocks .............. | 72} 99 Week before .......... 10,13/10.25) 9.63 oe Pr | 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | Spring lambs, medium to | = {| By | * | a 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- - on x ante 3.75112 rm 59 | British sterling ex- 
ye B gov ‘or | indicates a price of Wack waters away aaa: 113.63 14.75 14.63 I ey $ $ 
.64 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago cc fated ee oe < ee —" = sia ea 4.867 ($4.625 (95 
next September. On the basis of Sep- Yearling wethers, medium | | Week before ......... Rp aeaen | 4.625 |95 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs. at Chicago ©, et apaaie 9.50/10.63110.00 | French franc— } 
next September will be $6.76. peg hte 959000909008 | 950110.50 9°63 OO PEE 183 -0645/33 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the | pyen “Chay oe ta chen) sieht manda! ial Week before ......... leeuee-s 0658/34 
percentage for week ending May 26. a PROSE SOD) SAOISO— 6.50! 6 sal 6.13 German mark— | | | 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average at lg te lila dedadictal aa ds | 4°75 Eng 4.50 eS. SRP .2382].000013) .09 
C@K DCETOPE .ccccccese 0 2. eo Week be fore A lee | Ser eS: fi 000014. 00 


for this week in May: Coal and coke 
32 per cent, grain 92 per cent, live 
stock 111 per cent, ore 167 per cent, 
lumber 138 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 120 per cent. These figures 
indicate unusual business activity. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad -workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 


pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1922 averaged $37 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, ag compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 160 per cent of 
pre-war. But even at 160 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is aproximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 





Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$50.25 in ton lots 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 
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SElEga The Week’s Markets 
7) vo- 
Bss|e 8s CATTLE. 
ev = ——————————————— 
al Balm a2 { » 
Bradstreet’ 's index "number. . 150! 117 2 
CATTLE—At Ohlene. 3| 8 A 
1,300-pound fat cattle........ | 124 116 s o g 
1,100-pound fat cattle........ | 128 11 bs A S 
Canners and cutters .........] 41 91 E = Ay 
GY 5.5... soa saacka cohen } 4119 106 O1OlM 
ee Med. and heavy wt. beef 
HOGS—At Chicag>_ steers (1.100 Ibs. up)— | 
NT ee aeons c 87 67 Choice and prime— | 
iva kvh beste dagee avon R7 6 ee ere or 10.38/10.88/10.83 
DE. bbpde edeeasebeerbetenene | 78 59 Week before ...ccccces 10.40)10.93)10,75 
DE th stnbSeneseaehekms halen 75 64 Good— | | | 
RC WHE acess ndnoees 9.60/10.00'10.13 
SHEEP—At Chicago Ps Week before .......... | 9.80{/10.23(10.20 
I a aS eae | 165|_ _ 119 Medium— | | 
= — ~ a AOU L5ccc wees wise 8.70) 9.00) 9.18 
WooL. AND HIDES : Week before .......... 9.00) 9.30) 9.38 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 174 124 Common— | | 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 90) 100 [I WOE isasecewss ae | 7.60! 7.95) 7.85 
gt a — a erie Week before ..........] 7.95] 8.20) 8.05 
GRAIN = — Light weight beef steers | | 
At Chicago— | | (1,190 Ibs. down) | | 
en, DUO, © WRIKOCE ...cccccceve | 120 138 Choice and prime— | | 
ON SS ee RS | Oe WEE senbaccsauns 110.20)10.63/10.58 
en. Se - a WO oastvevecea | 103 106 Week BefOTe .ccccssccs 110.30/10.73 10.65 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ...... } 96 94 Medium and good— | | 
On lowa Farms— | | ee ere | 8.76] 9.49) 9.19 
DT Ccc cL ackhscdbasatuistaes | 120 151 Week before ..........| 9.05, 9.49] 9.44 
SE it nie ob sh  6'n'o Op ON es 20 : 80 115 Common | | 
in cael a ; Last week .......cs00- 7.00) 7.93) 7,13 
ae _MILL-FEEDS _ = Week before .......... 7.20| 7.75] 7.50 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee! 151 %4 Butcher cattle— | | | 
Oil meal, at Mi'w: Lukee ye 127 76 Heifers— | | | 
Bran. at Kansas City . 111 131 Last week atta ares 6.9 7.85) 6.93 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 116 iZ2 Week before .......... | 7.00) 7.80) 7.08 
——— ; Cows- | 
“s .. : Last w 6 2)! 6.05! 5.63 
No. 1 at Chicago 120 89 Veek b 6.38) 6.00) 5.80 
No. 1 , at Kansas Citys 156 107 sulls— | | 
Pe = sac Last week ..........: | 5.75] 5.80] 5,18 
OTHER FARM P! PRODUCTS Week before .. coccece) 9.88] 6.05 5.35 
Butter, at ¢ — tn SGC | 137 14 Canners and cutters— | | | 
Clover seed, wv | RE | 113 7 TORE RE le i Sete ws | ) 3.13 
Cotton, at ies Pesiarte 208 |B) Week before ......<s% 1.00 5.88 
Begs, at Chicago ....... 116 100 Feeder steers | | 
—— 2D EER 7 eavy (1,000 - 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago a? t t i “ K nied en a | 7.6 | 7 8331 7.80 
Lara 105 ’ Week before ........ | 7.50] 7.88) 7.80 
Sides 84 71 om. (800-1, 000 Ibs.) | | | 
Ham 140) 67 Last oo A a ee 7.00) 7.25) 7,68 
3acon 11 Bu Week "harek Sa\a a Oe ein oe | 6.98) 7.40, 7.63 
ee Stockers | | 
FUTURES—At_ Chicago Stace. | 
Corn— J | DE SEBO S vasicn ss de's 6.58! 6.63! 6.93 
DT ith 6b sie bese Coan sce ee ae 113 \W k before Scene xol O00; 6.00, Ceo 
CS ee ere | 106 1 Cows and heifers | | | 
DOE oes cboeneseesoces | 104 108 met Week 2. 6<cscccs 4.55| 5.00[ 4.43 
Oats— | W k before . : ..| 4.75) 5.18] 4.75 
DP Cithicniestee heen nek hc | 89 15 a : ae 
SS ee eee | 88 a s o 
ee ci.knebeadnss saee 91 28 | | | 
Wheat— ve oeeee-| 6.55] 6.93] 6.70 
| EE eee 9 97 Wn ‘K befor ...-| 6.75] 7.10; 7.00 
PE <cckpenabassdanev OR 97 Medium y 200 250 ‘Ibs % | | | 
DE: ccnseevabesee cuss $9 96 [ae cen oon uae 6.58| 7.13] 6.73 
Lard Week before ...ccceces 6.85) 7.25) 7.08 
Ee eee 196 99 Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | | 
PP, ceeseescccess ae 14 99 Rae ene | 6.53! 7.03] 6.45 
DP Cob Sebe ase sn voenese 106 $3 Week before .......... | 6.73] 7.25) 6.75 
Sides— | Light lights (30- 150 Ibs.) | | } 
i ace mhbsetnseheeSnavrenne 83 75 iF i l...2-] 6.73) 6.00 
CC LEO 86 78 BOK NSTC onc oss lisa ee | 6.95, 6.45 
oo ae Smooth heavy packing | | | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS a) sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Coke, at Connelisville........ 157 78 Oe eS ee 5.65] 6.23! 5.65 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 192 106 Week before ...... ».88! 6.30) 5.88 
Copper, at New York ........ 90 109 Rough packing sow (200 | | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 172 100 Ibs. up)— | | | 
RSS ae ee | 169 128 ee re | 5.55! 5.95 
Lumber— | Week before .......... | 5.68] 5.85 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Pigs (139 Ibs. down)— | 
BROOM cccccccvspeserccrs 229; 156 ION auisk ow eloasee > 80 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8! { Week before .......... | 6.00} 
No. 2 com. boards.... 210] = 124 Stock pigs— 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 \ Last week 5.88 
nd 8 B. (finish)...... 7121 Week before 595 














NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

















HAY. 
> 
= 
8) 
a}alé 
| ¢ BBE: 
| & S$ 1s 
a y) a 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
ON 3 SARS .117.75/15.50 
Week before .......... socefaeeue 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
ON Se ere CRs Ame 
Week before ......... Nees 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
SS err errs 123 4)0'27.00) 
Week before .......... {23.00'27.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
SIMONE 0 5G since av ee {21.25/25.00 
Week before 21.75 25.00 
Alfalfa, Standard | | 
RM WOE ose ccececes 19.00) 23.00} 
WOOK: DETOTEG. <cccccnces 119.00) 23.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2 | | 
re rer 17.75'19.25 


Week before 
Oat straw— 




















SME WOK, .covcctcuses 
Week before 
GRAIN. 
2 oi 
= y 
; So] sg 
& | a se | 3 
a | = n CG 
o-i 3 | = | 
ae | S n 
= iBbi1 a | v 
een an ees PS eo es QA 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
Last week cael aoe | 80%! .85%4! .78% 
Week before | .81%| .80 | 83%] .77% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | | 
Last week ry ek | ee 844%) .76! 
Week before ..|...... ool 0 | 080% 
Corn, No. 4¥ | 
et WEEK esc lisice se Satie site vege |} .75% 
WORE BOTS cele cwwclececccleccecs! 04008 
Oats No. 2W— | | | | 
Last week ....| .45%4)...... | .45 -42 
Week before ..| .44 -| 04454] .41 
Barley— | | | 
Last week ....| .66%/] | | 
Week before ..| 68 | 
Rye— | | 
Last week ....] .72 | 
Week before. ye | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard| | | | 
Last week » + of 1.13% 41.05 1.10 1.04% 
Week before {116 16 {1.12 1.1 L211 
FEEDS. 
—— ——— = 
¢|/2|a2/8 
2/2] a8/8], 
3 na 3s =) 50 
od a vo s 
$ a el/als 
ba & S n = 
a 3 = v is 
aA MM ee” eee 
Bran-— | | | | | 
Last week... ./26.00/23.75|23.00/32.00 
Week before. .'27.50/24.25/24.75/32.00| 
Shorts— | | { 
Last week..../28,75/26.50'26.00 35.00 
Week before. 18 30.50/27.00/27.25 35.00 
Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week..../34.50]..... .. -/36.00) 
Week before. .!35.00)..... ‘ 16.00 
Oil meal (o.p.) | | | | 
Last week..../39.50 17.50 | 
Week before. ./41.50). se 
Cottonseed (41 | | | { 
per cent— | | | 
Last week..../45.75] 
Week before. .|46.75 
Tankage | { 
Last week.. | ine & 165.00!.... 2165.00 64.00 
Week before..}. .165.00)..... 65.00 {64.00 
Gluten | | | 
Last week a oes 137.15 
Week before..].....].... 37.15 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
| | 
| a 
3 (| 
i ” 
os =] 
> ov 
s | oc 
S be 2 
i L al Py 
U. S. Liberty y 41," S, second 6 
RMR WOE cic ikcccesieessesé $100,09,.3 98.10 
SE UN. eg aka ea en oa oo 98.15 
U. S. Liberty 44's, third—| | 
CR WEE ip xaivseic apo sew 100.00 98.24 
WML OPES oie os ona vk wis Clee wa Oia 98.26 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth | 
ae) aa ee 190.00 98.14 
ee (Een 1 98.17 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | 
ee re eee 100.00 99,24 
WV  SeOSEINS. | c lke kes oa caic wee 99,283 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the last week in 
May were 6,417,000 pounds, as compared 
with 21,769.000 pounds the week before 
and 8,151,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 13,085,000 
pounds for the last week in May, as 
compared with 19,606,000 pounds the week 
before and 10,224,000 pounds for the same 


week last year, 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
The exports of wheat the last week in 
May were 8,049,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,409,000 bushels for the week before 


and 5,017,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the last 
week in May were 644,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 514,000 bushels the week 
before and 3,060,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
last week in May were 498,000, bushels, 


as compared with 527,000 bushels the week 
before and 3,344,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Putter, creamery extras, last week 
38c, week before 37'44c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 23c, week before 

+; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
23c; hens, last week 24¢, week before 26c, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


ee ae week $13.02, week be- 
fore $12.74. Chicago—Last week $11.38, 
week be * il $11.03. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5114, 
light native cow hides at Chicago lfe, 
clover seed at Toledo $10,190, and cotton 
at New York 29c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about Tle and oats 34c per 
bushel. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 59 per cent of ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 89 per cent for 
fat cattle, 68 per cent for sheep and 109 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. Lamb 
prices are up because of small receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 

week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 









































HOGS 

n 

he 

3 

ws [Bray 

% o| 33 
ag| Be i 

om Oho 
92 | 8c 
gO| moa § 
Er Se eae 140} 149} 66 
AMT 19 to O68 os senescence 118) 122) 63 
April 26 to May 3 ...... 106 118| 66 
May 3 to 10 140| 136; 63 
May 10 to 18 113} 116| 63 
May 18 to 25 129} 134] 61 
May 25 to June 1 143; 118) 60 
June lto 8 142 135| 59 
Aa 8S HO BD nko cvbn soba 116] 113! 8 
Avril 0 to 26. occscccen 112} 119| 86 
April 26 to May 3 ...... 113; 116/ 9% 
Bin 300 8D dck osc ccu en 108| 106) 8 
Biny 30 Fo FG) si oeise.cee 116} 121] 8 
My 1S G0) 6s isccsnccees 127; 129) 
May 25 to dune 1; .é.csss 127; 110/ 91 
i eS. See 131 146{ 89 
*SHEEP 

Arita) 13 60 WP cscs casas | 135/ 121, 
Agi 49:40 2B. cic sixvecasne } 105]; 103! Ti 
April 26 to May 3 ...... | 82; 97) 8 
Ay) S00 40 cession ssaice | 94] 110} 7% 
ES ae ET Cae | ea 85} 107) % 
Blas 46 to 86 ccceccceee 88} 108) 81 
May 25 to June 1. .s.cci< | 96/ 125) 7 
eS SB ARS oe ov ob Swi ai | 69! 105 68 
*LAMBS _—_-= 
ADMril 18°40 10 .oscces kas | 135) 121; 108 
April 19 60.26 occ cces<sccct 105! 103) 10% 
April 26 to May 3 ...... | 82 97| 104 
May 6 to 10) csikeviescews {| 94) 110! 107 
BURY 2000 96: coos swsiviccws | 85} 107] 109 
BAGS AR MSO eo. ociwic doce | 88] 108) 108 
May 25 to June 1........ { 96! 125] 108 
Sie. EO Bho ono a es | 69} 105,109 





*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 

tHogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep? 
markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


PERMANENT LIVE STOCK CENSUS OF 
BUENOS AIRES PROVINCE 

The statistical office of the province of 
Buenos Aires has recently compiled and 
published a permanent live stock census 
of the province of Buenos Aires, for the 
year 1921, covering 110 departments or dis- 
tricts of the province, according to Com 
sul General W. Henry Robertson, Buend® 
Aires, Argentina, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The following af 
the figures arrived at compared with thos 
of the five previous years and covering 
cattle, sheep and pigs: 


AONB 5 oc scr 11,336,513 18,528,641 1,324,408 
UT} eae 10,601,698 17,964,872 777,156 


821,958 





20,828,748 " 
21.723.175 898,098 
21.576.428 1,179.00 





8,774,043 1,104 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 15, 1923 


(29) 903 








Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 


Dallas County, (c) Iowa, June 4.—Win- 
ter wheat ready to head out; good stand 
and doing finely; oats’ the same. Corn 
went in a little later than usual and 
early planted not a full stand, but all do- 
ing finely since warm weather. Fruit not 
as big a crop as sometimes but enough to 
go around. A good many pigs and chicks 
Jost during the cold weather in March, but 
later crop good. Lots of hogs going to 
market but prices are low. Cattle price 
better. The country looks fine with good 
roads. I came from Minneapolis June 1 
and there were from one to four cultiva- 
tors in most of the fields and crops of all 
kinds look fine. Tame grass needs rain; 
have had plenty for other crops.—J. H. 
Royce. 

Montgomery County (sw) Iowa 
—Corn shows a remarkably good 


June 8, 
stand; 


some had to replant. The plowing of corn 
has been retarded by excess rain. Win- 
ter wheat looks good, also oats. Alfalfa 


is ready to cut. 
ing a wonderful growth. 


Timothy and clover mak- 
Most of the fat 


cattle have been marketed. Pastures are 
the best ever.—W. J. Adams 

Hamilton County, (ec) lowa, June 8.— 
Rain this week was badly needed; as re- 
sult oats are brightening up and corn is 
improving. Pastures doing better. Corn 
plowing progressing very rapidly. Straw- 
berries reported good Other fruit fairly 
good Live stock still looks promising. 
Large amount of old grain moved out re- 
cently. First cutting of alfalfa well un- 
der way. Koads in fair shape Erg prices 
down. Cream holding own.—Lacey Dar- 
nell. 

Bremer County, (me) lowa, June 8.— 
Most of the corn has been plowed over 
once. There is a yvood stand and the 
ground breaks up finely We have had a 
few showers but not as much as is needed 
for meadows an® oats. All crops, how- 
ever. have a good color and if prospects 
continue we may expect a good crop. 
Blackbirds are pulling some of the corn, 
Not as many pigs this vear as usual, Po- 
tatoes and garden stuff coming nicely.— 


J. Diedrich. 
Ida County, 


(w) Iowa, June 8.—Winter 























wheat just starting to head. Rye fully 
headed. Weeds in the corn fields are get- 
ting quite a start this damp weather. 
Corn cultivating the order of the day. 
About half of it has been gone thru the 
first time. Stand gene) good; only a 
small per cent had to be replanted. Mead- 
ows showing up finely First crop of al- 
falfa ready for the mowe) John Preston, 
Franklin County, (nm) Towa, June 7.— 
During last two weeks temperature has 
reached $2 to $2 degrees in shade nearly 
everv duy, causing corn to get a fine 
sta) Iexcept in fields of spring plowing 
where moisture was allowed to aste by 
failure of harrow to closely follow the 
plow. corn seen to he a ver good stand 
Mm Spi t tise that hundreds of acres 
were planted with corn taken out of crib 
as there was no help available t fall on 
mal farms to select and care for seed. 
On account of eold weather yp to May 
25, poor seed, worms. ete., quite a num- 
ber of fields have been replanted, bvery- 
body cultivat but only a few have fin- 
ished over once.—J. ‘'T. Thor 
MISSOURI 
Adair County n) Mo., June 8.—We 
yveek of real warm 
«1 10 (‘orn 1s 
have had trouble 
( are looking 
n t« ead There 
are nan hogs thru here 4 
being in the lead.—Earl J 





Webster County. (se) Mo 











and more rain. Cornfields np 
and not all planted. Pastu rood, 
wire tadows. Wheat need dry weather 
to fi £0o0a, Potatoes and garden truck 
looks fire Strawberries are getting too 
much rain, causing i big joss to the 
growers. Stock doing well.—J. C. Preston, 
Pettis County, (e¢) Mo., June &.—Very 
Seasonable. All crops a Jittle tardy, Corn 
Wgenerally well cultivated d now grow- 
ing rapidly. Warmer weather would be 
Welcome. Pastures continue good. Wheat 
appears to be uninjured by bugs. The 


Swine market seems to ad and 


nave run n 








has the industry headed for the “river.” 
Local rains are excessively heavy, eroding 
the fields and carrying away fences.—W. 
D, Wade. 
ILLINOIS 

Cook County. (ne) IL, June 3.—Every 
farmer has a little plowing to do yet. ow- 
ing to the great Jack of help. The small 
grain crop looks good. Hay is poor. Corn 
is nearly all planted; very little if any of 


St year’s crop is yet in producers’ hands. 
The spring hog crop is light.—D. F. Tegt- 
Meier, 


NEBRASKA 
Sarpy County (ec) Neb., June 6.—The 


last fe Ww days have been very warm and 
Sultry, with occasional showers. The first 
Crop of alfalfa has been ready to cut for 
Several days but it is too wet. Corn is 


growing splendidly, tho it needs plowing; 


Oly about 50 per cent has been plowed 
for the first time. Wheat is just starting 
to head. Some fields will be spotted and 


short while others are showing up better 
than expeeted. Oats and barley are about 














normal, Spring seedings of alfalfa and 
clover look fine and promise a stand.— 
Amos K. Gramlich. 





KANSAS, JUNE CROP REPORT 

Kansas winter wheat prospects slumped 
12 points during May, according to esti- 
mates by Edward C. Paxton, statistician 
for the bureau of agricultural economics. 
The present forecast is for a possible crop 
of 104,625,000 bushels (11.83 bushels per 
acre), aS compared with last month's fore- 
“ast of 115,087,000 bushels and an average 
five-year production of 115,697,000 bush- 
els. The June 1 condition is rated as 65 
per cent of normal, as compared with 77 
per cent last month, 75 per cent last June 
and a ten-year June average of 77 per 
cent. Should the present forecast be real- 
ized it will be the smallest wheat crop 
Kansas has produced since 1918. Last 
year’s crop amounted to 122,737,000 bush- 
els. or 12.6 bushels per acre. 

The slump in wheat condition during 
May was most severe in the eastern third 
of the state where the outlook dropped 
from 10 to 35 points in different counties. 
The primary contributing causes were the 
Hessian fly and the frost of ‘May 8 which 
injured the plant in the joint and boot 


stage Chinch bugs have been blamed for 
a lot of wheat damage for which they are 
not responsible, While they have been 
present in alarming numbers, the majority 
of the bugs were full grown and winged, 
in which state they do little feeding but 
are busy laying eggs for menace to the 
corn crop Jater on. Many wheat fields 
show a spotted or even total infestation 
of some disease that can be attributed to 
neither fly nor bug nor frost. In such 
fields or parts of fields the plants seem 
to lack vitality. The foliage clings close 
to the gprounds with a rosette like appear- 
ance and the head shoots are weak and 
Short and spindling and are not filling 
well, This trouble seems commonest in 
fields where wheat has been grown con- 
tinuously for a period of years, but such 
is not the universal rule. 

The central Kansas wheat belt shows a 
promise only slightly lower than last 
month, some counties having improved 
, While others slumped. The only decided 
improvement in the state was in the eight 





counties of the extreme northwest where 
the crop was backward and slow in start 
ing and where about half the creage 
sown Jast fall had already been aban- 
doned and seeded. to spring crops All 
that portion of the state south of the 


main line of the Union Pacifie and west 


























of a north and south Jine thru Kinstey, 
and including Ellis and Rooks counties, 
continues to show a near failure, 

Oats—The oat acreage is estimated to 
be 1.845.000 acres, or 90 per cent as large 
as last year's. sa decidely in- 
creased acreage sown in the eastern coun- 
ties but considerable of this acreage was 
so injured by spring freeze that it had 
to be replanted to corn and = sor ums. 
The Solomon end Republican Valleyecoun- 
ties have a preatly reduced reage from 
last year because their wheat abandon 
ment was so much smailer this year Nhe 
bulk of th year’s wheat abandonment 
lies in a section where oats are ot en- 
tirely suecessful and ney seeding for 
eatch crop runs more to barley and grain 
sorghums. Oat condition is now 70) pet 
cent of normal, aS compared with 75 
per cent Jast June and a te eal er- 
age of 82 per cent. The forecast is f 1 
erop of 29,657,000 bushels. ears 
crop WwW: 28.5386,000 bushel 

tOWA CROP REPORT 

Corn—TIowa corn is not getting a pood 
Start shown by a corm on-report of &6 
per cent, which 18S 6 ye cent below the 
ten-year average and o per cent below last 
yea That farmers did i it 
shown by the fact that 47 per cent of the 
crop was planted by May 15 nd %6 pel 
cent June 1, whieh is about the erage 
Replanting Ss nec ry to an unusual 
extent and was continuing June 1. due to 
Slow vermnhiation and growth, 1 @X- 
posed the sced to attueks of corn lage 
gots, wire worms and rot The slow 
growth delayed cultivation so that many 
fields became green with eeds, Only 
a few fields had been cultivated once on 


June 1. 

Oats—The condition of oats in Tov 
June 1, 1925 
compared 





was 90 per Cent of nor 


th &6 





per cent Jast yei 





the ten-year average of 94 per cent. ay 
decrease of 4 per cent in oats acreage is 
shown by reports of correspondents hich 
applied to a revised acreage of 163.000 


1922, gives an acreage this 

This with the 
above indicates a total production of If 
574,000 bushels. The acreage 
of oats over the United States is estimated 


acres in 
5.417, 000, 





condition 





decrease in 


at 1.1 per cent. The acreage of oats in 
the United States is estimated to be 40,- 
768.000 acres, compared with 40.312.000 
acres Jast year. The production of ots 
in the United States for 192% is forecasted 
to be 1.256.456.6000 bushels, or 46,966 


O00 





bushels more than the production of 1922 

Wheat—The condition of winter wheat 
in Iowa, June 1, 1924, was estimated at &5 
per cent of normal, which is the same 
us the ten-year average, forecasting a 


production of 14,974,000 bushels, compared 
with 15.847.000 bushels produced last year, 
The forecast production for the United 
States this year is 580,541,000 bushels, 
compared with 586,204,000 last 
year. The total production of a!) wheat 
for the United States is forecast for 1923 
at 816,580,000 bushels, or 39,621,000 bushels 


bushels 











less than last year, which was 856,211,000 
bushels. The condition of winter wheat in 
the United States is 76.3 per cent, com- 
pared with 82 per cent a year ago and a 


ten-year average of 82 per cent. Serious 
damage is reported in those sections of 


lowa where wheat was sown early in the 

fall before the Hessian fly-free date. 
Barley—The condition of barley on June 

1, 1928, in lowa was 90 per cent of normal, 


as compared with 92 per cent last year 
and the ten-year average of 95 per cent. 
This forecasts a production of 2,745,000 
bushels for this year. In the United 


States as a unit the condition of barley on 
June 1, 1923, was estimated to be 89 per 
cent of normal. This forecasts a produc- 


tion of 196,110,000 bushels, as compared 

with 186,118,000 bushels in 1922. 
Rye—The condition of rye for Iowa on 

June 1, 1923, was 89 per cent of normal, 


fiving promise of a production of 1,014,600 
bushels. Iowa produced 1,140,000 bushels 





of rye in 1922. The forecast production 
for the United States for 1923 is 72,473,000 
bushels, based upon a condition of 81.1 per 
cent of normal on June 1, 1923. The pro- 
duction in the United States in 1922 was 

197.000 bushels, 

Hay—The deficient rainfall of the early 
part of the season has shortened the -hay 


the 
which is 82 per cent of normal. 


condition of 


crop, especially timothy, 
} Pasture is 























below the average, showing condition of 
&& per cent of normal. The condition of 
wild? h is 88 per cent of normal. 

The acreage of clover intended for cut- 
ling hay this season ise 92 per cent of 
last year’s acreage and has a condition of 
&4 per cent of 

Alfalfa has shown a steady increase in 
acreage in Iowa for several years. The 

age in 1922, approximately 200,000 
acres, has increased 18 per cent, making 
an acreage of 236,000 acres in 1928 The 
condition of alfalfa is slightly below nor- 

i] or 92 per cent. 

The condition of all hay on June 1 was 
§2 per cent or normal, which is 5 per cent 
helow the condition on the same date in 
1499 

The production of tame hi n the Unit- 
ed States is forecast to be $ 4,000 tons, 

d wild hay promises a production of 15,- 
624,000 tons, 

Other Crops, Fruits and Vegetables— 
The condition of the Towa apple crop on 
June 1, 19238, was 83 per cent of normal, 
or 7 per cent below the condition on June 
. 1922 The ten-year averape condi- 
1 1 of apples i lowa is 6&8 per cent of 
nor a Phe present condition of apples 
indicates a production of 2,917,000 bushels 
in 1928, compared with 4.410 000 bushels 


produced last year, of 


] 


which 97 600 bushels 








are considered ercial The condi- 
tion of other crops is shown as follows: 
Onions, 93 per cent; peaches, 60 per cent; 
pears, 70 per cent; blackberries, &5 per 
cent; strawberries, 90 per nt; watermel 
ons, &6 per cent; muskmelons, &7 per cent 
sugar beets, 94 per cent; cabbages, 91 per 
cent potatoes, 91 per cent Only a few 
ocalities report idverse on the Iruit 
TO) i general. 

Pigs Saved per Litter—Of the six pigs 
per tter born on lowa farms this spring 
‘ erage of 1.5 pigs per litter, or 25 
per cent, perished from rious Causes, 
Much loss resulted from the storms and 
the cold) waves of March. In spite of this 
loss, ti increased imber of brood sows 

idicates slightly higher pig: production in 


1¢ ’ 


Iowa in 1923 than in 1922 


NEBRASKA JUNE CROP REPORT 
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nter vVheat improved, Much corn 
d late. ma eedy tie and injury 
‘ exces ‘ ins I spring grains in 
excellent cond on arc ene nereased, 
espe ” heat dt y. Al 
falf ad ni ind pa ‘ f tly im- 
proved, Spotted day e te 4 uit, but 
wll fruit v y promising This is the 
sumy ry of the June renort ¢ the divi- 
sion of crop and live stock estimates. 
Winter wheat improved under stimulus 
of ery favorable weather I present 
condition of 6&8 per cent indicates a crop 
of $5,972,600 bushels, compared to 67,159.- 
G00 ishels last ear, and the five-year 
average of 244,000 bushels. The crop 1s 
somewhat Jate nd very uneven, due to 
arge percentage of thin stands and is 
eedy places, Hessian fly 1s present to 
a damaging extent in the Missouri river 
a ties but not confined entirely to this 
tae 
Spring wheat acreage increased 70 per 
ent, due Jargely to reseeding abandoned 
1¢ wheat in west central and south 


central Nebraska. A very prornising 
dition of 94 per cent is reported for the 
060 acres and pre indications 
point to 5,114,000 bushels, as compared 
to 2,679,000 bushels a year ago. The to- 
tal of both spring wheat and winter wheat 
is 41.086,000 buchels, against 59,838,000 


bushels last year 


conh- 


400 sown sent 


The acreage of smal) grain is 880,000 
acres below last year; the present condi- 
tion indicates 4 larger production of grain. 
Phe total acreage of winter eat, Spring 
wheat, oats, rye and barley is 6,135,000 
acres, compared to 7,015,000 acres last 
year. The present indicated production is 
130,673,000 bushels, as compared to 122,- 





year, 

and condition of corn 
until July 1, a preliminary 
indicated a substantial increase in 


406.000 bushels last 
the 


obtained 


While acreage 
is not 


furvey 


acreage, particularly in the winter wheat 
territory. Part of the crop was planted 
late, and was not completed last month. 


Many fields are very weedy and there is 
more or less injury to stands, due to ex- 
cessive rains. On the other hand, the 








southwestern quarter of the state has a 
reserve of subsoil moisture which is one 
of the most important factors in satis- 
factory corn production on the increased 
acreage of that section. 

Estimates of production for important 
crops for the United States are as follows, 
the first figure being the present estimate 
and the second figure last year’s estimate: 
Winter wheat, 580,541,000 bushels and 586,- 
204,000 bushels; spring wheat, 236,039,000 
bushels and 270,007,000 bushels; all wheat, 
816,580,000 and 856,211,000 bushels; oats, 
1,256,456,000 bushels and 1,201,436,000 bush- 
els; barley, 196,110,000 bushels and 186,- 
118,000 bushels: rye, 72,473,000 bushels and 
95,497,000 bushels; commercial apples, 32,- 
284,000 berrels and 30,955,000 barrels; all 
hay, 98,928,000 tons and 112,791,000 tons. 


KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
Owing to the popular interest in the na- 


ture and operations of the industrial 
court law of Kansas an account of the 
law and its workings thruout the period 
that it has heen in effect has been pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as Bulletin No. 322. 
The report gives the text of the law, 
which was passed in 1920, a synopsis of 


the cases filed on the industrial side of the 


court during 1920 anid 1921 showing the 
methods and principles adopted by the 
court in its various actions, and an ac- 


count of the legal proceedings arising in 
connection with the attendance of wit- 
nesses before the court and other activ- 
ities of the court. A resume is also given 
of the annual reports which have been 
published and a bibliography of books and 
articles relating to the court is appended, 
The bulletin is based only on official data 
and presents no other viewpoint or com- 
ment than that of the body under consids 
eration or of the courts discussing it. 


GERMAN HOGS INCREASE 


American pork products will probably 
meet strong competition in Germany this 
fall, due to increased German pork pro- 
duction induced by high prices, according 
to EK. C. Squire, foreign marketing repre- 
sentative in Berlin for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The price of 
live pigs in Germany is above 10 cents a 
pound, which, together with cheap pota- 
toes, is stimulating pork production, Mr. 
Squire says. 

The December, 1922, census in Prussia, 
where about two-thirds of the swine of 
Germany are fed, shows an increase of 94% 
per cent in numbers of pigs over the June, 
1922, figures. The corresponding period in 


1914 showed an increase of only 2 per 
cent. 

“The tendency is for farmers to hold 
their pigs and to market only hogs well 
finished and of good weieht,” Mr. Squire 
reports, “A special committee of pro- 


and the trade has been 
appointed to set maximum prices on hogs, 
Producers and live stock traders say that 
pork production is the most profitable 
business for farmers at present, and are 
of the opinion that farmers are breeding 
for further increased pork production.” 


ducers, consumers 


OFFICIAL U. S. WOOL STANDARDS 
ANNOUNCED 

Offieial standards for grades of wool for 
the United States have been approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to become ef- 
fective July 1, 19238, under authority in the 
United St warehouse 

The standa 





act. 
seven grades 
of wool as follows: Fine, one-half blood, 
three-eighths blood, one-fourth blood, low 
one-fourth blood, common, and braid. For 
the purposes lof grading, it is provided 
that wool in the fleece shall be designat- 
ed by the grade of the largest portion of 
the fiber of the fleece 
Establishment of these 
result of investigations 





rds provide for 


standards is the 
conducted for sev- 


eral years by the Department of Agricule 
ture. The praperties of wool which have 
heen studied] are: Diameter of fiber, 
length of fiber, spinning quality, shrink- 
age, and fineness of fiber. Publie hear- 
ings were held at which suggestions of 
the trade and manufacturers were made, 


will be made to develop 
terminology for length, stand- 

spinning quality, shrinkage and 
matter in wool, to be promulgated 
future. 


Further studies 
a standard 
ards for 
foreign 
in the 


KEEPING HOG HOUSES COOL 


To get enough sunshine in the hog house 
in the winter, spring and fall, it is neces- 
sary to use plenty of windows. These 
windows. however, turn into a disadvan- 
tage in the hot days of summer. Can the 
wlass be treated in such a way to 
keep the sun out during the summer and 
yet be easily cleaned, so that sunlight will 
be admitted again when the weather gets 
cool again? Paint will not do, because it 
costs too much and comes off to hard, A 
new material derived from clay has been 


as 


placed on the market, however, which is 
said to shut out the sun and heat ef- 
fectively, is fairly low in price, and can 


be applied or removed with a large brush 
or spray. 





Marker to Judge Durocs—It is an- 
nounced that Charles A. Marker, of Au-# 
burn, IIL, will judge the Duroe Jerseys at 
the 1922 National Swine Show. He has 
frequently judged the Durocs at prominent 
shows in past years. 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Oct. $-10—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Ia. 

Oct. 11—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 

June 19—Cahil! Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

June 19—Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
cation, Galesburg, Ill.; A. J. Ryden, Mer., 
Abingdon, Il. 

June 26—Dispersion of the Hague & Girtin 
Revalenta Herd, Fairfield, lowa. 

June 26—Hague & Girton, Fairfield, Iowa, 

June 27—R. N. Marshall, Ollie, Iowa. 

June 28—Edmonds, Londergan & Snyder, 
Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—Geo. EB. Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 
t. 2—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 16—Brock & Co., Indianola, Iowa. 

Oct. 24—R. O. Miller & Sons, Lucas, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS 
Sept. 26-27—F. W. Hann, Harlan, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
June 16—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 
July 25—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


July 26—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
and Roberts & Taylor, Barnes City, la.; 
sale at Oskaloosa, lowa 


Aug. 1—Hawkeye Tamworth Herd, Vic- 
tor Riley, manager, Ames, lowa. 

Aug 4—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

July 25—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 
Iowa. 

July 26—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 


July 26—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
July 27—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 

Iowa. 
Sep. 26—Nis Behrendsen, Gilmore City, Ia 
Oct. 16—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, la 
— 


Oct. 22—Clarence H. Christeson, Corley, 
Iowa; sale at Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Geo Gruber, Farragut, Iowa; 


sale at Shenandoah. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 21—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 


doah, lowa. 
Oct. 17—R. Loughlin & Co., Creston, Ia, 
Oct. 30—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Aug. 15—Frank Lindgren & Son, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 26—E. FE. Wilcox, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Feb, 27—Edgar Cornell, Rolfe, Lowa. 








. . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class 
fGcation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and uo 
chanes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be {Inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


MARSHALL SHORTHORN SALE, 
JUNE 27 





The annual Shorthorn offering to be 
Bold by Raymond Marshall, Ollie, lowa, 
June 27, will please discriminating Short- 
horn breeders because it has been picked 


from the best in the herd, and breeders 
well know that a high standard of excel- 
lence is maintained in the Marshall herd 


both as to best Scotch breeding and indi- 


vidual merit Imp. Gartly Landsdowne 
that heads the herd is of very pleasing 
conformation and he has proved highly 
satisfactory as a sire. If Mr. Marshall 


were not fully satisfied with Imp, Gartly 
Landsdowne he would be making a mis- 
take to sell Imp. Kinellar. the outstanding 





April three-year-old red roan imported 
bull that sells in this sale, for here is one 
of the thickest, typiest, most vigorous and 
altogether most ‘sirable imported bulls 
the Wallaces’ Farmer representative has 
geen listed for public sale in a long time. 
The illustration from a photo just taken 


appears in the announcement elsewhere in 
this issue. While he is in very com- 
pact, smooth form, he also has plenty of 
Scale, weighing a ton as an April three- 
oe. He has a strong, thick-meated 
back and stands 


on straight, short legs, 
get wide apart, so wide that he makes 
@ double track when he walks. He also 


represents the best of old country breed- 
ing. being bred by Campbell, the sire bred 


by Durno and the dam bred by Duthie, 
with Marr and Innes breeding back of 
this His scale will give some breeder 
an opportunity to secure an outstanding 
‘ood imported bull that will put fresh 
lood in his herd, the blood representing 
several of Scotiand’s leading herds Mr. 


; Marshall owned and sold Imp. Kinellar as 
a calf and recently availed himself of the 
opportunity to again own him because the 
herd which he headed was dispersed. The 
rest of the bull offering is made up of 
young bulls, all sons of Imp. Gartly Lans- 
down except one or two. One of the lat- 
ter is Cumberland’s Image, a roan Janu- 
ary yearling sired by the champion, Cum- 
berland Choice, and the dam is Dales Au- 
gusta, a Bruce Augusta, by Count Avon- 
dale, the granddam being by Avondale. 
He descends from Augustina 3d. bred by 
Lady Cathcart, which is a favorite branch 
of. the Augustas. Other Augustas in the 
sale are of this same branch. The cata- 
log shows illustrations by photos of a 


number of the best bulls in the auction, as 
well as 


illustrations of some of the best 








females. See announcement elsewhere in 
this issue and write for the catalog, men- 
tioning Wallacs’ Farmer. Also note that 
the sale follows the Hague & Girton dis- 
persion sale, the two sales being. only 
twelve miles apart. Arrange to attend 
both.—Advertising Notice, 


DISPERSION OF HAGUE 
SHORTHORNS, JUN 


Shorthorn breeders are looking forward 
with much interest to the dispersion sale 
of the Hague & Girton herd of Shorthorns, 
which will be held at Revalenta Farms, 
Fairfield, Iowa, Tuesday, June 26. The 
announcement in Wallaces’ Farmer last 
week gave brief particulars and showed 
the illustration from photo of a group of 
four daughters of the champion sire, Cum- 
beriand Gift. One of this group is a very 
worthy full sister to the grand champion, 
Marshall Joffre. There are seven daugh- 
ters of Cumberland Gift in the sale, and 
there are five daughters of the champion, 
Villager’s Coronet, also two daughters of 
the noted Canadian champion, Gainford 
Marquis, and two by his champion sire, 
Gainford Champion. The offering also in- 
cludes daughters of Imp. Villager, Imp. 
todney, Marshall Joffre, Pride of Albion, 
Champion Goods and Village Supreme, all 
noted champions. No other offering con- 
tains so many daughters of noted cham- 
pions, and naturally the individual merit 
is in keeping with champion ancestry. It 
is this kind of breeding that gives a good 
account of itself in the breeding herd and 
in the show ring. and this sale will give 
breeders a great opportunity to strengthen 
their herds with choice stock that would 
not be for sale if this were not a dis- 
persion sale to close up the estate of the 
late Dr. A. S. Hague. Mr. Earl S. Girton 
been the active partner in the busi- 
ness and is managing the sale. He is one 
of the most capable and reliable young 
men in the business, schooled at Ames, 
and having a practical boyhood Shorthorn 
experience with his father at State Center, 
lowa, whose sale in 1899 made the high 
average for the state, A writeup of the 
Hague & Girton Shorthorns would not be 
complete without special mention of the 
herd bulls and their get in this sale, and 
special mention of these will be made next 
week. Write for the sale catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address Reva- 
lenta Farms, or Earl S. Girton, Fairfield, 
lowa Advertising Notice. 


EDMONDS, LONDERGAN & SNYDER 
SHORTHORN SALE 

The above firm, at Marcus, Towa, is 
planning on a draft sale of Scotch and 
Scotch-topped cattle to take place June 
28, The manager, Mr. Ben Snyder, who 
has charge of the herd, is well known 
among both Shorthorn and Poland China 
breeders of that section of the state. The 
firm has made live stock breeding the 
leading feature of their extensive farming 
operations for many years. In Shorthorns, 
the bull has been the big issue. Golden 
Fitz, by Fitz Cumberland; Waverly Goods, 


& GIRTON, 
E 26 








grandson of Avondale, and last but not 
least, Dale's Star, by Dale Clarion, have 
been in use. The latter is included in the 
sale, and there will be daughters of all of 
then while the young bulls are by the 
last two mentioned. To make the sale as 
attractive as possible, a number of their 


choicest cows are listed, Village Foxglove, 
by Village Premier, is one of them. She 
is out of a daughter of Dale’s Renown and 
second dam is by Maxwalton Renown. She 
ealf by Dale's Star that may sell 
Her dam, Dale's Foxglove, is 
Two Duchess of Glosters, in 
by Good Cumberland, and 
by Dale's Best, sell. Both 
foot. They have se- 
lected three Marr Missies in daughters 
of Gainford Victor and Waverly Goods. 
Lady Senora 4th is one of the good num- 
bers, she by Linwood Type, by King Cum- 
berland $d She is a Cruickshank Sem- 
stress, and she sells with a red bull calf. 
In fact, the herd is one most prolific, and 
while the offering will not be carrying the 
customary amount of sale flesh, we can 
prospective buyers that it is a 
where they will be sure of big val- 
ues for the money. Note the announce- 
mnt in this issue and ask for the catalog. 
—Advertising Notice. 


ILLINOIS SHORTHORN SALE JUNE 19 


Attention is again called to the Illinois 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association sale to be 


has COW 
separately. 
included 

Red Gloster 
Roan Gloster 
have bull calves at 


“assure 


place 


held at Galesburg, IIL, next Tuesday, 
June 19. The sale is under the manage- 
ment of A. J. Ryden, of Abingden, II. 


one of the most reliable and most suc- 
cessful Shorthorn breeders in the business. 











Mr. Ryden makes a consignment of six 
or eight head from his noted herd of 
Seotch Shorthorns Other good reliable 


herds are represented and we are assured 
that buyers will be able to make choice 
selections in this sale. The offering num- 
bers fifty-five head, twenty-five bulls and 
thirty females, representing such good 
Scotch families as the Rosewood, Augusta, 
Wimple, Jealousy, Secret, Matchless, My- 
sie, Maid of March and Bransby Fair 
Lady, The cattle are in good breeding 
condition and are consigned by Bigler & 
Hayden, Maquon; F. B. Shelton, Delavan; 
«(. T. Nelson & Son, Blandinsville; W. H. 
Kreigh, Knoxville; Nelson Stead, Joy; A. 
C. Harler, Rapatee: C. A. Porter & Son, 
Garden Prairie; O. P. Sweasey, Colmar; J. 


Vorhees, Stronghurst; Gould & Ben- 
nett. Neponsett, and A. J. Ryden, Ab- 
ingdon. Those interested should have the 
sale catalog, which is being mailed out 
by Mr, Ryden to those who write first. 
See announcement in last week's Wal- 


Jaces’ Farmer, and do not forget the date, 
next Tuesday, June 19, in Galesburg, Ill.— 
Advertising Notice. 
BIG TAMWORTH EVENT 

Breeders of Tamworth swine and farm- 
ers interested in this popular breed that 
has proved a very profitable cross in the 
production of pork that brings top prices 
on the market, should take note of the big 
event to take place at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


July 25 and 26. when two important sales 





will be held, with a breeders’ meeting and 
banquet the evening of the 25th. <A. E. 
Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa, whose herd is 
headed by the well known Augustine 
champion tose Hill Anchor, will sell an 
offering of forty head on the 25th, and 
on the 26th, in the same pavilion, Sny- 


of Oskaloosa, and Roberts 


der & Snyder 
& Taylor. Barnes City, lowa, will sell an 








offering that will represent the best in 
their good herds. Watch for other partic- 
ulars later and write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
J. L. REECE CLAIMS OCT. 3 FOR 
SHORTHORN SALE 

Mr, J. Is Reece, of New Providence, 
is one of Iowa’s oldest breeders of Scotch 
Shorthorns and during his career as such 
is one of the comparatively few who 
have made steady advancement. In our 
seventeen years’ acquaintance with this 
herd we can most emphatically state that 
at no time during that period has the herd 
presented the high character it now does. 
Our readers may be sure of being accord- 
ed a real treat in good cattle October 3. 
Mr. Reece will sell eighteen twelve to 
fourteen months calves, bulls and heifers, 
the get of the new bull, Village Dale, son 
of the great Villager’s Sultan, owned by 
Blair Bros., and out of a Roan Lady cow 
by Maxwalton Renown. The get of Vil- 
lage Dale will meet the approval of dis- 
criminative buyers. At the proper time 
particulars concerning the offering will 
appear in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 

GRUBER’S POLANDS 

George Gruber, Farragut, Iowa, has a 
fine lot of pigs this spring. Nearly all 
are sired by Giant Pathfinder. This young 
boar has proved to be a great breeder of 
uniform type and a number of outstanding 


pigs sired by him will be found in the 
herd. Other litters on the farm this 
spring are by Dakota Liberator, Revela- 


tion, Ovation (by Revelation), The Iowan, 
The Hit, Masterstroke and other noted 
boars. reorge Gruber has one of the 
greatest sow herds in the state, and any- 


one visiting this herd will be more than 
pleased with the herd boars and herd 
sows and their offspring. Keep this herd 


in mind.—Advertising Notice. 

CAHILL BROS.’ DISPERSION SALE 

Remember Cahill Bros.’ dispersion sale 
of Shorthorns, next Tuesday, June 19. The 
offering has been set forth in previous 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, and as a last 
reminder we mention here that forty good 
Scotch cattle are to sell that should at- 
tract all interested in getting a few top 
Shorthorns. The sale will be held at the 
farm, near Cartersville, Towa, twelve 
miles south of Mason City. Village Cum- 
berland is one of the big attractions,— 
Advertising Notice. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 


Jesse Binford & Sons, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, pioneer breeders of Shorthorn cattle 


in central lowa, are now offering a good 
useful lot of Shorthorn heifers for sale, 
roans and reds, of good Scotch families 


and sired by a choicely bred son of The 
Callant, a champion son of Avondale. 
Their prices are in the reach of farmers 
as well as breeders. Write or visit this 
old reliable firm if interested in buying. 
—Advertising Notice. 
FREEL & SON’S POLANDS 

Cal Freel & Son, Runnells, Iowa, are 
raising 85+ Spotted Poland pigs this spring, 
sired by Iowa Boy, Archback Toronto and 








The Booster, a grandson of The Rainbow. 
Freels have a promising looking herd all 
thru and will be out at the state fair with 
a fine line-up. They are now offering 
for sale the junior yearling, lowa’ Boy, 
who has proved himself to be an excel- 
lent breeder. If you need a boar with lots 
of type and good color, and breeds that 


way, write for the price and complete in- 
formation, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Advertising Notice. 
HENRY FIELD'S SPOTTED POLANDS 

A visit to the Henry Field Spotted Po- 
land herd at Shenandoah, lowa, found 
them with four or five lmindred spring pigs 
on hand. These are mostly of Corrector 
and Masterpiece breeding. Giant Corrector 
and Masterpiece are being used quite 
heavily in the herd, also a younger broth- 
er of each is being used to good advan- 
tage. <A bred sow sale will be held Au- 
gust 21 and a fine lot of will be 
sold. Remember this date.—Advertising 
Notice. 

STRAUB’'S CHESTER WHITES 

Blue Seal Model H is the big Chester 
White boar purchased last fall by Mr. P. 
W. Straub, of Paullina, Towa, also the 
owner of the noted sire, White Elephant. 
Mr. Straub has a lot more pigs than many 
breeders. He saved 130, and largely they 
are the get of Blue Seal Model H. As most 
breeders know, all good boars must have 
a pretty fair dam; and the dam of Blue 
Seal Model H is a full sister to the first 
prize International winner at Chicago. 
From the looks of the pig crop at the 
present time, Mr. Straub will have his in- 
nings this fall.—Advertising Notice. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 
HOLSTEINS OFFERED 
Mr. A. F. Gafke, secretary of the Jeffer- 
son County, Wisconsin, Holstein Associa- 
tion, writes that the association is in po- 
sition to fill orders for any buyers. They 
can supply good pure-bred bulls and cows, 
also some grade cows. These are T. B, 
tested and quoted at reasonabe 


SOoWS 


prices. 
Look up the announcement and write for 
details. mentioning Whllaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 
McDERMOTT HAS 100 DUROCS 

J. D. MeDermott, Wiota, Iowa, has 100 
Puroc pigs this spring. They are sired 
by Royal Sensation, Golden Orion Sensa- 
tion, Sensation’s Leader and Emancipator. 
He will probably hold a sale this fall. 
Advertising Notice. 

BELL BROS.’ POLANDS 


Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa, are raising 
about 40 spring pigs sired by The Hit, 
Radio (by Cicotte) and Golden ,Sea, a 
Zadio by Cicott e and Golden Seal, a 
of the extra good junior yearlings in the 
Poland China breed. Keep this boar in 


mind.—Advertising Notice. 
YORKSHIRE a HAS GOOD 
' 


L. C. Hand & Son, Center Point, Iowa, 
have fifty exceptionally good pigs sired by 
the state fair prize winner, Col. Rainbow. 
—Advertising Notice. 





CROW’S POLAND CHINAS 

W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa, one of the 
oldest successful breeders of big Poland 
Chinas in Iowa, claims October 4 for his 
annual boar sale. Mr. Crow has 175 
spring pigs the get of his four herd boars, 
Western Star, a 1,000-pound boar; Inspi- 
rator, another 1,000-pound boar; Eureka, 
a real modern type boar and one of the 
evenest big type boars with constitution 
we have seen. Bone Builder completes the 
quartet, and Mr, Crow says that he is 
the biggest producer, or a producer of the 
biggest stuff, of any boar within his 
knowledge. As he is a five-year-old, Mr. 
Crow has had ample opportunity to know 
whereof he speaks. In later issues we will 
have further particulars to give relative 
to this herd. Mr. Crow’s pigs are among 
the largest and thriftiest seen in our 
spring’s travel.—Advertising Notice. 


SHEETZ HAS NINETY-FIVE PIGS 

R. G. Sheetz, a very well known Poland 
China breeder, of Keota, Iowa, has about 
95 pigs sired by Royal Path, by Peter The 
Second, and Royal Victor, by Royal Win- 
ner, the good boar owned by D. E. Hudson 
& Sons. Mr. Sheetz also has some pigs 
sired by The Unknown, East Linn Jones 


and Advertiser’s Model. Mr. Sheetz will 
likely hold a fall sale.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


BINFORD & SONS’ SHORTHORNS 

Jesse Binford & Sons, pioneer Shorthorn 
breeders of Marshalltown, Iowa, are of- 
fering some attractive cattle at this time. 
They have bred and open heifers of Scotch 
breeding for sale, also some bulls ready 
for service. If in the market for good 
producing Shorthorns, get in touch with 
the Binfords, kindly mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

Cc. W. LACINA HAS EIGHTY PIGS 

C. W. Lacina, Iowa City, Towa, has 
about eighty Poland China pigs that are 
doing very nicely at present. They are 
sired by Rainbow Giant, Another Giant 
and Liberator Lad. Mr. Lacina has a new 
fall boar sired by Revelation, with a Lib- 
erator dam. Mr. Lacina will show this 
boar at the National Swine Show.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

HOGAN BROS. RAISING POLANDS 

Hogan Bros., Hopkinton, Iowa, have 
about fifty Poland pigs sired by Royal 
Giant’s Equal, a grandson of Anderson 
Bros.’ Royal Giant. They also have some 
sired by The Salesman, by Royal Winner, 
The Hogan boys are enthusiastic Poland 
men, and we think they will produce 
some of the best in the next few years.— 
Advertising Notice. 
BERESFORD & SON OFFERING HERD 

BULLS FOR SALE OR TRADE 

H. L. Beresford & Son, Vinton, Towa, 
will sell or trade an outstanding herd bull. 
They have one bull by Dale Reliance and 
one sired by Maxwalton. Minstrel that is 
a Carpenter & Ross bred bull, that they 
will sell the choice, or trade for good 
cows and heifers. They have young stock 
sired by both of these bulls that prove 
them real breeders.—Advertising Notice. 

NICHOLS, ENTHUSIASTIC POLAND 

BREEDER 


P. M. Nichols, Towa City, Iowa, has 
about 75 pigs sired by two different boars 
sired by Giant's Rival and one litter by 
Choice Goods, the boar owned by Anderson 
Bros., West Liberty, Iowa.—Advertising 
Notice. 

THOMAS & SON HAVE FIFTY PIGS 

M. B. Thomas & Son, Center Point, Ta, 
breeders of Polled Herefords and Chester 
Whites, have about fifty pigs sired by 
Elmwood Prince, by Wildwood Prince.— 
Advertising Notice. 

SHEKLETONS HAVE GOOD TRADE 

Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, 
Iowa, report an exceptionally good busi- 
ness on horses this past spring They 
have sold several good allions to vari- 
ous breeders over the state at good prices, 
Shekletons feel that the horse business is 
picking up wonderfully well.—Advertising 
Notice. 
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Two of the top junior yearling Poland 
China boars seen by the writer this sea- 
son are Kingnight and Orangepiece Jr., 
owned by Mr. H. F. Olerich, of Rolfe, 
Iowa. They are sons of the very noted 
sires, The Latchnite and Orangepiece, 
The get of these boars is showing up fine. 
While Mr. Olerich did not raise as many 
pigs as usual this year, what he has are 
extra good.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Towa, is 
again bringing on a good erop of spring 
igs. Few Poland China breeders have 
yeen as successful over a term of years in 
raising a good crop of pigs each year as 
Mr. Hancher. The get of Hitower and 
Liberati are perhaps most pronounced in 
type. Some good boars are showing up 
from each of them Later we will have 
more to say regarding this herd,—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

Hampshire pigs in numbers of 175 were 
saved this spring by Mr. HK. A. Rector, of 
Cherokee, lowa. The advantage Mr. Rec- 
tor has over many is that they are by @ 
number of well known, high class boars, 
they being the get of the following boars: 
Laddie Rainbow Jr,, Liberty Boy, Wal- 
nut Duke 73d, Victor Giant, Exalted Chin, 
Cornelius Typesetter, Marvel's Prince, 
Sander’s Giant 2d, Giant Jr., am 
Giant Jr. Again. We might add that some 
of the very best and largest sows seen 
by the writer this season were at Mr. 
Rector’s. Keep this herd in mind when 
looking for breeding stock.—Advertising 
Notice. 

The Duroe boar, Chief Sensation, owned 
by Mr. Nis Behrendsen, of Gilmore City: 
Iowa, is maturing into a grand boar. e 
is a February 22, 1922, boar, and were 
it not for the fact that he is handicapped 
for age would make a great showing this 
year. He is a son of the Rasmussen boar, 
Giant Sensation. He is the sire of the 
major portion of the 175 spring pigs 08 
Mr. Behrendsen’s farm, and has proved 
a most satisfactory breeder. One of hi 
February (pigs already has gone out at 
$100. Mr. Behrendsen in; 
September sale this fall.—Advertising 
tice. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 15, 1923 
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Recent Public Sales 


_ An offering of forty head from Eulaine 
Angus herd, owned by Hartnell & Lang, 
Stacyville, lowa, was sold -at lowa City, 
the evening of June 7, following the Tudor 


‘gale. It was evident that the two offer- 
jngs made most too many cattle for the 
buyers; the roads, too, being bad, un- 
-doubtedly kept some buyers away. The 
crowd was not as large as at the Tudor 
'gale and some-had bought all the cattle 
wanted at that sale. Everything of- 
fered was sold, but at pretty low prices. 

top price was $325, for ithelda F., a 
September two-year-old Trojan Erica that 
has been a prize winner. She looked like 
a bargain at the price and went to John- 
gon Bros., of Ida Grove, Iowa. John J. 
Wallenta, of Calmar, lowa, got a half 
dozen head, selecting from the best in 
the offering. Chas, Escher, of Botna; W. 
Cc. Volistedt, of Stockton; W. J. Lenz, of 
Jowa City, were other buyers of several 
head each. J. D. Rutherford, of Hunts- 
ville, Mo., got one of the best Blackcaps in 
the sale, and another of the best Black- 
caps went to Sam Beek & Son, Victor, 
Jowa. W. K. Maasdam, of Fairfield, got 
lots 1 and 2 of the catalog, both Black- 
eaps. The offering made an average of 
about $125. Col. Cooper occupied the 
block. 





FRICKE BROS.’ SALE 
A successful Shorthorn calf sale was 
Bros., State Center, Iowa, 
June 6, when an average of $115 was made 


on their last year’s crop of calves. The 
offering included all the calves’ they 
| raised last year and was quite uniformly 


ood The sale was badly handicapped 
rain the evening and night before and 
more rain the morning.and day of the 
gale, yet a good crowd was out and a 
leasing feature of the sale was the good 
ome support. Geo. Lewis, of Marshall- 
town, made a good consignment of five 
head, all calves, which sold up to $150. 
The top of the sale was the good young 
Scotch bull, Baron Alpine, a roan, sired by 
the F. E. Fricke herd bull, Sultan Lan- 
caster. The calf sold for $220 to R. J. 
Eibes. Laurel, lowa. The top female was 
Bessie’s Sultana, an April yearling by 
the same sire, She sold for $205 to Ira 
Cook. of St. Anthony, Iowa. Her dam 
is a Campbell Bessie. A list of sales at 











$100 and over follows. Clair Mason occu- 
pied the block. 

FEMALES 
Queen's Beauty, Feb., °’22; L. C. 

Gerke, State Center, Iowa........ $125.00 
Flora, April, ’'22; Miss Fricke...... 135.00 
Linn Park Flora, Jan., ‘22; Wm 

Eckhart, State ——" Iowa.... 100.00 
Bessie’s Sultana, April, ’22; Ira 

Cook, St. Anthony, Towa........+. 205.00 
Cullisse Duchess 3d, W. L. Eckhart, 

mee CONTE: TOW sos 0:60 00:5 seaes 132.50 
Village Rosette, July, '22; A. A, Pi- 

RT Ce 102.50 
Cullisse Blossom 2d, July, '22; Ar- 

nold Kaiser, Clemons, Iowa.....: 1006.00 
Quietvale, June, °22; Henry Schaf- 

mr, State Center, Towa .....s<e0+ 100.00 
Quietvale Lovely, May, ’22; Irma 

Fricke, State Center, Iowa...... 150.00 
Quietvale Flora, April, ’22; Lau- 

rence Gerke, State Center, Iowa... 100.00 
Duchess of Gloster 36th. Feb., ‘22; 

Louis Smith, State Center, lowa.. 102.50 
Arlie F. 6th, Jan., '22; Wm. Fricke, 

State Center, low: ee ada Ohip, x wikeieia ine y 110.00 
Blossom, May, '22; Herbert Nichols, 

SIS HIE AER MIAME. "5: fad iiaca'ss Go cahore ea eves-e 102.50 
Duchess of Lancaster, April, ‘22; 

Dr. Nieman, Miz eenailioas. Iowa 102.50 
White Queen, April, '22; Ira Cook.. 100.00 
Belle wood A., May, ’22; Miss Marie 

Riga ere bee ee ale SOON oe Gere mee ee: 135.00 
Dainty Lady, June, W. L. Eck- 

SPS er er ene 102.50 
Victoria Lady, July ‘22; ia € 

SIRO ere ror rere rr ere 127.50 
Scottish Bessie, Sept °22; Louis 

NE sad Soh bs acs nae ae NA wa 175.00 
Baron Alpine, 2; R. J. Eibes 220.00 
Silver Sultan, / ; Mr. Collins, 

Marshalltown, TowW@......sccecees 135.00 
Silver Benedict, June, '22.......... 115.00 
Aberdeen, May, °22; F. Rowden 

Mmreen MOUNTAIN: 6. cscsevevesccees 130.00 


GLYN MAWR ANGUS SALE 
A good crowd of breeders and farmers 


attended the eighth annual Glyn Mawr 
Angus sale held by J. Tudor & Son, lowa - 
City, June 7. The top end of the offer- 
ing brought very satisfactory prices, sell- 
ing up to $910 for females and $650 for 
bulls. The entire offering of forty-three 


head made an average of better than $250. 


The top of the sale was the March two- 
Year-old heifer, Elba of Glyn Mawr 9th, 
One of the famous Glyn Mawr Elbas, all 
of which have brought top sale prices. 
he buyer was Wm. Dixon, of Hartwick. 
lowa, Who was one of the best buyers at 
the sale, getting a half dozen head that 
Will be a valuable addition to his herd. 
Other heavy buyers included H, M. Thur- 
low, of Brandon, Mo.; W. C.  Vollstedt, 
Stockton, lowa, and L. R. Kershaw, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. The top bull of the auc- 
tion was a show bull, Bandel 2d, at $650, 
fo Daniel Driscoll, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


€ was a champion of Tudor & Son last 


ear, The next highest priced bull was 
glamour, an Enchantress Trojan Erica, 
also a show bull sired by Enlow. He sold 


of Ida Grove, Iowa, at 
The three-year- 


to Johnson Bros., 
the bargain price of $350. 


Show bull, Hilldale Peer, a Pride of 
berdeen, sold for $270, a low price for 
&show bull. The buyer was Carl Friese, 


Col. Cooper occupied 
Auctioneers Fagan 


heatland, 


Iowa. 
the block, 


assisted by 


and Kelly. A list of sales at $200 and over 
follows: 
FEMALES 
Blackcay Mildred, Aug., ‘19; H. M. 
hurlow. Brandon, Mo. ... a 
Bla lackcap Judy 24th, Sept., °16; W. C. 
Volisteat. Stockton, OR Ce 310 
Black cap Lassie D., Nov., "18; I 
Miller, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ........ 310 
lackbird of Glyn Mawr 6th, Sept., 
ee. Me THUG occ ssc n ser sase 
Black Pudge 15th, Sept., ’21; H. M 
ROE Era ern 35 
Blackbird Sara, April, '17; O. S. Wil- 
By Ainsworth, CO WME 6. scne o 00 /00:s. 55.0 205 
ba’ of Glyn Mawr 9th, March, ‘21; 
m. Dixon, Hartwick, Towa...... 910 


ma 8th, May, '21; Wm. Dixon.. 370 








Environ of Glyn Mawr 8th, Oct., °16; 
Otto Kaeberle, Newhall, Towa... 300 
Ethiopia E. 10th, Sept., °20; L. 
SOE IRE os: Wein wa-79 dere ho Cane Oe 215 
Ethiopia E. 8th, Jan., ’19; Walter 
Wilkinson, Prairie City, Iowa ...... 200 
Elvina S. 4th, April, ’20; Wm. Dixon.. 215 
Eb Elta 2d, May, ’21; C. W. Lacine, 
Iowa City, lowa ........ are 
Eunice Marshall, Sept +313 Wm 
Co REE OS A MERE IS Aik Re 350 
Elvira of Glyn Mawr 3d, Sept., ’21; 
Chas. Escher, Botna, Iowa.......... 175 
Elina 2d, April, "21, Wm. Dixon...... 220 
Edella C., Dee., '18 (and b. ¢); John 
McCollister, Iowa C ity, lowa......2. Q 
Edella C., Dee., "18 (and b. ¢.); John 
McCollister, Iowa City, Iowa........ 
Entellista, Jan., ‘18 (and b. ec); W. C. 
MN Wc AR vid cee da cie-aere td kws§ 66a os 265 
Enigma of Glyn Mawr 5th (and b. ¢.); 
Ie HEME hc Nes cc as 180 
Erica ‘of Glyn Mawr 6th, May, ’21; 
Hamilton Bros., Good Hope, Ill..... 265 
Elslow of Glyn Mawr 4th, Sept., °17; 
Wm. Maasdam, Fairfield, Iowa..... 275 
Elmland Erica A., May, ’16 (and b. 
hi OR OT lr ner ae 180 
Elmland Eline 8d, Nov., ’18; L. R 
Ra ee Pere nn ie erie 240 
Evergreen Erica 2d, April, 718 (and ec. 
Pot 2h Me BO aera ere 200 
Cottage a Pride 2d, Feb., °18; O, 
cn WERE dn cqaais cers eoeme sla bias; amceeco a 


DRUMMY BROS. HAVE SIXTY PIGS 


Drummy Bros., Ryan, Iowa, breeders 
of Durocs, have about sixty pigs sired by 
Permit 2d, Red Raven 2d and a son of 


Uneeda Orion Sensation.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





KENT HAS 200 CHESTER WHITES 

Thomas Kent, Walnut, Iowa, the well- 
known Chester White breeder, has around 
200 spring pigs coming along nicely.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





REDMAN’S SPOTTED POLANDS 


I. D. Redman, Walnut, Iowa, is a drug- 
gist, but is getting into the Spotted Po- 
land business in good shape. This spring 
he has 40 pigs sired by Spotted Prince, 
by The English Sphinx. They are a nice 
lot.—Advertising Notice. 





WALLIS HAS SIXTY PIGS 

J. Rider Wallis has about sixty Poland 
China pigs on his farm near Dubuque, 
Iowa. They are under the care of H. E, 
Cunningham, and Mr. Cunningham reports 
that they are doping finely. Pigs are sired 
by Liberator Agitator, Liberator the Great, 
Roval Derby and Giant Bob.—Advertising 
Notice. 


WM. MIEHE HAS 150 DUROC PIGS 


Wm. Miehe, Peosta, lowa, has about 150 
pigs sired by several of the leading boars 


of the breed. He has pigs sired by Walt's 
King of All, the Fernow & Enck boar, 
Giant King, by Great Wonder I Am; O. G. 
Special, by Orion Great Sensation. Bill's 
pigs are doing finely, as is always ex- 
pected because he is a real caretaker and 
a real hog man.—Advertising Notice, 


J. C. JOHNSON OFFERS SHORTHORNS 

J. C. Johnson, of Lynnville, lowa, offers 
in this issue. a herd of Shorthorn cattle 
for sale or trade. These cattle are mostly 
of Seoteh breeding and Mr. Johnson in- 
forms us that they are of good color, good 
breeding, good type, and right in every 
way. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


SPOTTED POLAND BREEDERS HAVE 
100 PIG 

Weiler & Son, about 

100 pigs sired 

Royal Victor; 

Spotted Ranger; 


tyan, lowa, have 
by Victor Improver, by 
Rose’s Duke; Big Bob, by 
Major Carmine, Creator 
and Spotted Ranger. These men have 
one of the good Spotted Poland herds of 
the state.—Advertising Notice. 


PORTER HAS “150 PIGS 


writer called on Sam Porter, Center 
Point, lowa, a few days ago and he found 
just one of the good herds of Duroes in 
the state. Porter seems to have been 
very careful in selection, for he surely 
has a great footed and great backed bunch 
of hogs. He has about 150 pigs sired by 
A High Sensation. Superior Sensation (by 
A High Sensation) and Highest Sensation 
(by A High Sensation).—Advertising No- 
tice. 


The 


HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 
F. W. Hann, of Harlan, Iowa, is offer- 
ing a bunch of Hereford aged bulls, else- 
where in this issue. He writes that these 
bulls must sell by June 1, so if you need 


a good, beefy herd sire, get in touch with 
Mr. Hann promptly. These bulls are 
mostly of Fairfax breeding. Some are out 


Donald blood and others 
Loo kup Mr. 
write for de- 
Farmer.—Ad- 


of dams of Beau 
out of Fairfax bred dams. 
Hann’s announcement and 
tails, mentioning Wallaces’ 
vertising Notice. 


ERN HOLZER HAS GOOD POLANDS 

Ern Holzer, Elgin, Iowa, has about six- 
ty pigs that are doing very nicely. Mr. 
Holzer has always had the reputation of 
growing out some very good hogs, and 
no doubt he will uphold his past reputa- 
tion this season. His pigs are sired by 
his great show boar, The Harvester, and 
several are sired by A Ranger, by C-2 
Ranger. and The Diamond. Mr. Holzer 
will likely hold a fall sale.—Advertising 
Notice. 


R. F. FRENCH HAS 130 PIGS 
R. F. French, the veteran Poland breed- 
er of Independence, Iowa, has around 130 


pigs that are doing very nicely. They are 
sired by The Achievr, The Marvel, F.’s 
Clansman and Geronomo Buster. Mr. 


French is a very constructive breeder and 
gives his stock excellent care and usually 
produces a good bunch of herd headers ev- 
ery year. Last year he produced several 
outstanding boars. One of them is known 
as Rivalry, and is owned by Nelson & 
Bauder, at Elgin, Iowa, We could name 





several other outstanding boars French 
has produced. No doubt this year will be 
no exception to the rule, as he has some 
likely looking pigs and will probably pro- 
duce several good herd headers.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





WATENPAUGH’S POLAND CHINAS 
DOING NICELY 

D. E. Watenpaugh, Maynard, Iowa, has 
a very nice bunch of spring pigs. He has 
several sired by Giant Bob, a Big Bob bred 
boar owned by O. J. Hose, Worthington, 
Iowa. Mr. Watenpaugh is just a young 
breeder, but is enthusiastic and will doubt- 
less produce some very good hogs.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





GAINFORD SHORTHORN BULLS FOR 
SALE 


S. K. Slemmons, Iowa City, Iowa, is of- 
fering some choice young Shorthorn bulls 
for sale, sired by Gainford Model, his 
$2,000 son of the champion Gainford Cham- 
pion, he by the noted Canadian champion, 
Gainford Marquis. The bulls are of good 
colors, good, thick type and choice Scotch 
breeding. Write if interested in buyinga 
herd bull, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Advertising Notice. 


FRED GREY HAS NINETY DUROC PIGS 

Fred Grey, Anamosa, Iowa, reports that 
his spring pigs are doing very nicely. The 
spring litters are sired by Walt’s King I 
Am, by Walt’s King of All; Foundation, 
American Ace, A Success Sensation, Suc- 
cess Big Bone King, Walt’s Colonel and 
Walt’s King of All. Mr. Grey will likely 
hold a fall sale,—Advertising Notice. 

COLE HAS EIGHTY PIGS 

J. P. Cole, Strawberry Point, Iowa, has 
about eighty spring pigs. Mr. Cole is 
recognized as one of eastern Iowa's most 
constructive breeders, and will very likely 
develop some mighty promising herd boar 
material this season. His pigs are sired 
by Sensation Leader 2d, Pathmaster, 
Pathmaster Orion (by King of Pathmas- 
ters), and Jack's Orion Cherry.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


SHOVER & BOSS HAVE GOOD CROP 
OF PIGS 


breed- 
several 


Shover & Boss, Monticello, Iowa, 
ers of Spotted Poland Chinas, have 


over one hundred pigs that seemed to be 
doing well when the writer visited the 
herd a few days ago. The most of the 
crop is sired by that great sire of show 
winners, English Corrector.—Advertising 
Notice. 


ADDY’S POLAND CHINAS 


Stanley Addy, of Marcus, Iowa, owner 
of one of the top herds of Poland Chinas 
of northwestern Iowa, is strongly forti- 
ifed this year with show material, and 
practically everything will be the get of 
Valley King, the show boar, and a son of 
The Latechnite. One of the best crops of 
pigs to be found is at Stanley Addy’s,— 


Advertising Notice. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND MARES 

OFFERED 
Carter, of Lawn Hill, 
pure-bred Percheron 
and some well bred large mares. 
stallions were foaled in 1922 and 
sired by a horse weighing over 
pounds. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


Iowa, is of- 
stallions 
The 
were 
2,100 
when 


Ra. v< 
fering two 


ROBERT THOMPSON HHAS USUAL PIG 
CROP 


Robert Thompson, Vinton, Iowa, has 
had very good success with his (Co,and 
China spring pigs. They are sired by 
Monte Cristo, T. W.’s Mammoth Giant 
and A_ Real Giant. fon has eonstantly 
improved his herd by the addition of a 


few good ones each yvear and atso ly eare- 
ful mating.—Advertising Notice. 


D. E. HUDSON & SON'S POLANDS 


One of the very best sow herds in the 
country is owned by D. Kk. Hudson & 
Sons, Montezuma, Iowa. ‘They have pur- 
chased some of the west Polands money 
could buy. At present they have aout '00 
pigs sired by Royal Winner and lrobity. 
They have recently added a new boar, The 
Rotarian, to their herd.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


J. C. JOHNSON HAS 200 PIGS 


J. C. Johnson, Poland China breeder 
at Lynnville, lowa, has had his share of 
bad luck starting his spring pigs. but he 


has about 200 at present.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
STANLEY HAS EIGHTY PIGS 
H. L. Stanley, Searsboro, Iowa, has 
about eighty spring pigs. He has raised 


some very good Poland Chinas.—-Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
WATTS BROS.’ POLANDS 
Watts Bros.’ Polands are coming along 
in fine shape. If interested in a real herd, 
call on these men at Keliogg, lowa.—Ad- 
vertising Notice, 


ZOBEL BROS.’ FOLANDS 


Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa, have the 
nicest bunch of pigs this spring that the 
writer has ever seen them ha’ They 
are sired by Arehdale Bob, Bob Ambi- 
tion, Major Jumbo Jr, Sig Wetense and 
other boars.—Advertisiny Nctice 


COOPER HAS 150 PIGS 
W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa, has about 
150 Poland China pigs this season. He 
reports that they are doing real well.—Ad- 
vertising Notice, 


POLLED HEREFORDS. 

















PLL DLS 


Polled Hereford Herd Headers 


Dale Perfection and Beau Perfection, 21 and % 
months. Outstanding baile. petees to move. Alsoa 
few fall Hampebire boars. ddress 

FF. @. Peterson & Son, Galva, lowa 








SHORTHORNS 





THE FARMER’S CATTLE 


Shorthorn cows are profitable milkers and 
their calves ger into steers that make rapid 
gains in the feed lot and dress out a high per- 
centage at the market. 

For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Lllinois 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have a number of exceptionally rugged 
bulls that are desirable for any use Shorthorns 
are intended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
show bulls; several by our Grand Champion 
Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. 

Worth more than we ask. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
SHORTHORNS 


Herd bull offered: Bonny Gainford, a roan two-year- 
old of compact form aristocratic breeding; five year- 
ling bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, red, white 
and roan. 

J. W. GAILEY, 


Jesse Binford & Sons 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshal! Co. 
Btock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 


Call er write. 
SKVEN SHORT. 


SHORTHORNS. HORN BULLS 


good condition and priced right. Also three Shetiand 
Pony colts. F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 
































Battle Creek, lowa 











ABERDEEN-.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulle for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Ieland 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ea. 


Aberdeen Angus 


25 young cows and heltfers and 4 young bulle 
offered at farmers’ prices. 


W. B. SEELEY & SON. MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 














CH ESTER WHITES. 





PPL PLLA ow 





Cs w hite Summer and Fall 
/ Boars. Weaniing pige, sows and boars, no kin, 
Big litters, good length, sired by National Winnere. 
KARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa 








OLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


A FEW CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of serviceable age, from such sires as K. P. 
Lase, a 44-Ib. bull, and Fobes Sadife Vale 
Homestead, whose three dams have the 


highest milk average In the middle West. 
WRITE TO , 


The Shomont Farms, _ 


Holstein Fretsian Breeding Stock 
For sale—a few exceptional heifers, grand-daughters 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
berd 1. LOU IS H. PAPE, Dy eraville, lowa 


Monticello, lowa 





¥ you WANT Holstein or Guerneey 
calves 6 weeks old, $1—82 pure, write 
Kdgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





eee 


Extra Big Jacks Cheap 


3.4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammothba, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for bual- 
ness. A large herd to pick from and 
not high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 


_AU CTION EERS 


New University for 


AUGTIONEERS 


Begins September 8, two weeks course. 
Instructors the best on pedigreed sales, voice 
anJ oratory. Write to-day ae this ad wil! not 
appear next Issue. 


AUCTIONEERS UNIVERSITY 
Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn at home. Then attend schoo! of actual 
experience, We furnish expert auctioneers to con- 
duct all kinds of sales. Moderate fees. Catalog free, 
Auctioneers School of Experience, 
$10 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lowa. 


LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer , 
Blanchard fowa 


GUY PETTIT, BLOOMFIELD, la. 


Live Stock Auctioneer’ 


Strong on service and sattefnetion, but not on 


OO 








——~ 



































charge. Try me on your next sale 
C.0. HIGHLAND iors, AUCTIONEER 
ROLAND. 





R. M. DANLEY —_ Steck Auctioneer 


Prairie City, leowa 


W.G. KRASCHEL svercneee 


AUCTIONERR 
H.L. HULL, Auctioneer 


Harlan, iewsa 
420 Valiey Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 15, 19237 








ANNUAL SALE OF MARSHALL SHORTHORNS 








AT MARSHALL STOCK FARM 
ONE MILE WEST OF 








Tig AE EME SPOT DOE lh AG Ae tly we SERED Ahn Nok 


OLLIE, KEOKUK CO.. 1A., WED.,JUNE 27 








DOSS 9 TERIOR. Ei IRS 





40 HEAD 


BEST OF SCOTCH 
7 BULLS—33 FEMALES 


All federal tested and sold subject 
to 6O day retest. Herd recently 
tested and not a reaction. 
The offering has been selected from the 


best inthe herd and represents a very high 
standard of excellence, both as to best 





Scotland. 


breeder. 


representing some of the 


Auctioneers. 


a 4 a 





IMP. KINELLAR 986037 
(in Sale) A dark roan, ton, April 3-year-old, bred by 8. Campbell 
and sired by Baron Rosedale, brec oy Durno. Dam, Imp. Collynie 
Maria, brec by Duthie—a pedigree representing the best herds of 
Few bulls are as thick and typy. 
smooth and stands on short, straight legs, so wide apart he makes 
a double track when he walks. A very valuable herd bull for any 


This will be a great opportunity for some breeder to get a very valuable herd 
bull of outstanding merit that will bring fresh blood to his herd, 
best herds of 
some very promising sons ofImp. Gartly Landsdowne 

The breeding of both the bulls and females is best of Scotch 


top to bottom; also Marr Clara, Kilblean Beauty, 


a number of Augustas and Clippers, four 
dams being Bruce from 
BRASCHEL. MILNE AND McNURLEN 


He is very vigorous 


Seotch breeding and individual merit. A 
strong feature of the sale is the ohoice 
young stock—heifers and young bulls sired 
by, and good, big, typy cows bred to Imp. 




























Gartly Landsdowne, the great imported 
sire that heads this herd. 


The most important feature of the bull 
offering is lhmp. Kinellar, the outstanding 
inported bull to sell at auction this spring. 


the breeding 


tl lud number being from imported dams. 
Scotland. The young bulls include 

from photos and a map showing 
Included are Farmer when writing. 


Mayflowers, the breeders of the 


lenta Farm, Fairfieid, lowa, June 26. 


R. N. MARSHALL, OLLIE, IOWA 


SA Pe A aE PT oP EL Le 
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SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 


LO 











Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 
Foundation stock a spectaity. Boars for sale 
Address elther K. ©, Campbell, Herdsman, 
Jamesport, Mo., H. L. FAULKNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway. Kansas 








City, Missouri. 


HENSLEY’S SPOTS 
Sows bred for June farrow. Also Trios of spring 
pige not related for sale at attractive prices 


A Square Deal Guaranteed” 
Chas. & Walter Hensley, Kxira, lowa 


Spotted Poland Pigs 
Fall boars and spring pigs at weaning time. Up-to 


date breeding. 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of popular bloodlines 
FOR BALE 











Cc. B. EVITT, Menlo, lowa 





Qrertep Poland Chinas 
i.) —Now offering choice weaned 
pigs of Giant Improver and Arch 
Back King breeding, at a bargain; 
also sows and gilts bred for sum- 
mer Itters. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Thos. Stone, Chariton, Ia. 








The S. P. C. Junior Yearling Boar 


Kowa Boy, is for saie. He ts sired by The Sports- 
man and dam by Archback Prince. 
“A real breeding boar” 


GAL. FREEL & SON, RUNNELLS, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The big spotted kind. Pa- 
pered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ages for sale. 


Address 
HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Of Prize Winning Blood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd 
KE. F. CLARK, Nevada, flowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilts and one 
boar. Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine's 
Advancer and otner boars. Will sel! anything in the 
way of spring boars and gilts; also a few Sept. boars, 
Write now. H. F. McCalley & Sons, Marion, Ia. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Am offering some large fall boars that for quality 
will be found bard to beat. Prize winning blood 
lines. Also a few fall gilts. Call or write. 

L. BR. COBB, da Grove, lowa 
Farm adjoins town. 


Spotted Polands 


Fail and spring boars of Ranger 
breeding. Extra good 


R. LOUGHLIN & CO., CRESTON, 1OWA 


POTTED POLAN DS—Fall pigs, elther sex, 
sired by Liz's Giant out of large, typy sows. 
Nicely spotted with pienty of type 
8. KR. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, lowa 


























HAMPSHIRES 
PRR RRR nnn Renee 
MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 
I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock. im- 


muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton's, a family of noted producers. 


Isom J. Martin, Rt. 9, Kahoka, Mo. 
Bred gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 
Hampshires and spring pigs, cholera immune. 


Free price lists. Special berd records, ear markers, 
etc., for sale. 





WICKFIELD FARMS, F.F. Silver, Prop., Cantril, towa 





the 


A Marr Clara yearling heifer selling open. 
very choice daughters of Imp. Gartly Landsdowne in the sale. 






















CLARA 63D 
One of a number of 


Duchess of Gloster, Simmers Jilt, Marigold, Victoria, Lancaster and others, a 


Write for the sale catalog which shows the rich breeding, illustrations 
location of Oll 


Mention Wailaces’ 


ie. 


#7-The dispersion sale of the Hague & Girton herd will be held at Reva- 
The two sales are only 


12 miles apart, 
H. M. YODER 
Wallaces’ Farmer Kepresentative. 

















OUR INITIAL DRAFT SALE OF 


SHORTHORNS 


To be held at 


Marcus, lowa, Thursday, June 28th 


The offering we are presenting represents the surplus ac- 
cumulation ofthe past decade of our breeding operations. 





Four young bulls are listed, among them the herd bull, 
Dale’s Star, a good roan son of the noted Dale Clarion, 
whose get has been pronounced winners at the leading 
state fairs, He sells along with some of his sons and 
daughters, while the calves at foot are by him and cows 
bred to him. 


Among the females are valuable cows of the Foxglove, 
Duchess of Gloster, Missie, Sempstress and other good 
Scotch tribes. 


Buyers will find this an opportune place to get honest 
breeding cattle in just good farm condition and in nerfect 
health. Ask for catalog. 


EDMONDS, LONDERGAN AND SNYDER, 
BEN SNYDER, Manager. 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Rep. H. 8. Duncan, Auctioneer. 


























The Greatest Tamworth Event of the Season! 


Oskaloosa, la., July 25 and 26 


Two-Day Sale and Meeting 


JULY 25 JULY 26 
ROSE HILL FARM SNYDER & SNYDER 


Will sell 40 head, bred sows and gilts. of Oskaloosa, and 


Most of these are sired by or bred to the 
great boar, Rose Hill Anchor. ROBERTS & TAYLOR 
Write for catalog to of Barnes City, 
Will sell 40 head choice sows and gilts 
A. E. AUGUSTINE bred to sires of noted blood. Write for cata- 
ROSE HILL, IOWA log to either of the above parties. 




















DUROC JERSEYS. 


PIII III moan 


HEREFORDS. 


OO EEEEEEOEOOOOoOom>lEO 





FEBRUARY 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts 


Weighing 60 to 80 Ibs. Double treated for 
cholera and ready toship. Sired by our 1000 Ib. 
son of the world’s champion Great Orion Sen- [> 
sation. $25.00 each. Order direct from this ad, 
one or a8 Many as you want and we will give you 
the best of our 15 years experience in selecting 
the animals for you 


L. H. RINNER & SON, 


Hereford Bulls 


Yearlings and two-year-olds, sired by 


Woodford 4ist 


Just what you want, and priced to 


sell. Address 
LEON G. VOORHEES, ANITA, IOWA 


Noble, lowa 














15 HEREFORD BULLS 


Aged from 1 year to 20 months. Consisting of grand 
sons of Bright Stanway and Beau Blanchard. Priced 
rigit. Also some choice 8. P. C. fall boars by Eng- 
lish Extreme Type. 

T. M. RAWDEN, R. F. D., CRESTON, IA. 


SHEKP, 


MERINO SHEEP 


Write for literature and breeders list. 


The American and Delaine Merino Record Ass’n 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec'y Xenia, Ohio 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





TAMWORTHS 


———— eee 





GREATER PROFITS 


Tamworths are proll- 
fic, economical feeders 
and market toppers, 
These three things 
mean greater profits to 
hog raisers. Send for 
free literature and 4 
é copy of the Tamworth 
vii Record. F. M. Hart. 
zeli, Sec'y, Box D, 
Carthage, Til. 








Champion Barrow 
Marshalitown. lowa 














TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two sow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 





Priced for quick sale. 








Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ili, 


B. F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Many Champions 


AUGUST 4, BRED SOW SALE 


Knoll David and other famous breeding. Every tt 
dividual bred to a National or International chem- 
pion boar. Beautiful catalog ready. 


J. M. DOWELL, Mgr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, IL 
Knoll Heights Tamworths 


We enjoy showing you the beat type and breeding 
in Tamworth circles today. Get in touch with w 
and realize your ambitions. Satisfaction first. 








522 K. Davenport St., 
Spring boars, bred gilts and 


«i 
TAMWORTH fall pigs. Some of them byL.é 
T.’s Illinois Chief. grand champion National Swine 
Show, 1921. Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy 

L. & T.’s Iiltnots Chief. JAMES EK. CRUM 
Dallas City, Ellinois. Shipping point, 
Disco, Illinois. 


lowa GOity, lowa 
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POLAND-CHINAS 





weer 


POLAND CHINAS 


Good serviceable Fall Boars, stred by Ambitions 

Equa! for sale now. Buy one {f you want big pig 
Write or wire at once 

Kdw. G. Moeller, Walcott, lows 


POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top bore 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 

from this herd. 

Ww. B. Halstead, “Van Wert, lows 








5 CHOICE 


POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


by the champion Energy matnly. Tops of 75r 

Price 845 each. Send check with order and {f pig 
doesn't please, your money back. We have the boat 
W. J. Osgood, Welworth Farm, Sheldon, lows 





FORD’S POLANDS | 


Timm's Image by Iowa Timm heads my herd. Rall 
bow, Liberator and Pathfinder breeding. Top 8D 


boars now ready toship. Address 
JERRY FORD, MILO, LOWA 
on Nee 


Poland Chinas 


Herd headed by MATERIALIZER, a Great Mastet 
boar, and KING TUT by The Armistice. Stock fat 
sale at all times. Address 

“.W. Lugar & Son, 





Derby, Lows 
Oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 





SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White bar 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Ramboull 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stall 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
flowa State College, Ames, 






















